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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. : 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God 
The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Milo Garfield Folsom 


The Rev. Milo G. Folsom, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Pittsfield, 
Maine, died at the Thayer Hospital, 
Waterville, Maine, Thursday, May 18, 
after an operation. Two weeks ago Mr. 
Folsom was taken to the Thayer Hospital 
for observation. On May 14 he underwent 
a- gall bladder operation from which he 
failed to rally. 


Funeral services were held at the First 


Universalist Church of Pittsfield Saturday 
afternoon, May 20, at three o’clock. Of- 
ficiating clergymen were his friends and 
fellow ministers, the Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, Hartford, Conn., the Rev. Clarence 
Eaton, Assinippi, Mass., and the Rev. 
Will A. Kelley, Oakland, Maine. 

Milo G. Folsom was born in Stockholm, 
New York, August 6, 1881. In 1905 he 
received the degree of bachelor of divinity 
from St. Lawrence University. He was 
ordained in Clifton Springs, New York, 
the same year. His other pastorates were 
Dolgeville, N. Y., Hightstown, N. J., 
Portland, Maine, Gardiner, Maine, and 
Pittsfield, Maine. From 1921 to 1923 
Mr. Folsom was secretary and State 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
in Maine. For many years both Mr. and 
Mrs. Folsom have been active in the sum- 
mer programs at Ferry Beach, Maine. 


Mr. Folsom is survived by his wife, the 
Rev. Josephine Folsom, a son, Frederick, 
and a daughter, Mrs. William E. Lewis. 

Milo Folsom will be greatly missed from 
our fellowship. He was a trusted and be- 
loved minister who stood high in the af- 
fections of his fellow ministers and a host 
of Universalist people. He was respected 
and highly valued in the community of 
Pittsfield, where he spent the last decade 
of his life. During his illness services of 
prayer for him were held by the Catholic 
and Baptist churches of Pittsfield. 

A touching incident occurred in the 
Pittsfield Sunday school last winter which 
illustrates the confidence which this man 
inspired in the children of his parish. A 
small child was being told by his teacher 
about the love of God. The child listened 
attentively and then said to his teacher, 
“Does God love us as much as Mr. Fol- 
som?” 

He made his religion part of his everyday 
life, and even the children realized it. By 
his bluff, simple, unaffected personality 
and his absolutely honest walk and conver- 
sation, he won the respect and good will of 
people in all the places where he lived no 
matter what their church connection hap- 
pened to be. 

RR Fh be 


Dr. Robbins Retires 


Dr. C. Guy Robbins, for thirty-one 
years pastor at Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
signed and will retire from regular pastoral 
work June 30 of this year. 

Dr. Robbins is in good health and spirits 
and will preach from time to time, and will 
carry on his summer work in Maine. 

The Evening Tribune of Lawrence for 
May 8 carried a long story of this im- 
portant event in the history of the city, 
from which we quote the following: 

The resignation of one of Lawrence’s 
best known and highly esteemed pastors 
was read Sunday when Rev. Flint M. Bis- 
sell, D. D., minister of Grove Hall Uni- 
versalist Church, Dorchester, read from 
the pulpit of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd the resignation of the pastor, 
Rey. C. Guy Robbins, D. D. The con- 
gregation was deeply moved by this an- 
nouncement, as Dr. Robbins has been pas- 
tor of the church for over thirty-one years. 
Sunday he preached in Dorchester in ex- 
change with Dr. Bissell. The resignation 
will be effective June 30. 

Dr. Robbins plans to retire and contem- 
plates making his new home in Wakefield, 
where he formerly held a pastorate. He 
will, however, spend his summers in Cam- 
den, Me., where he has a summer home. 

Dr. Robbins came to Lawrence following 
a successful four-year pastorate in Wake- 
field. His first parish following his ordina- 
tion June 10, 1897, at Tufts College, was in 
Leominster, where he served for eight years. 


He began his ministerial duties here 
Jan. 1, 1908. He succeeded Dr. William 
E. Gibbs. 

Dr. Robbins’ only son, Douglas Hill 
Robbins, is pastor of the Universalist 
church in Orange. 

Since coming to the local church, Dr. 
Robbins has instituted many changes. 
The church interior has been improved 
greatly. An addition has been built to the 
stage in the basement, which houses three 
Sunday school rooms. The church audi- 
torium has been remodeled. The pulpit 
that was set on a high platform has been 
taken away and the platform extended 
and lowered. The chancel was added at 
this time and the furnishings are memorials 
to former ministers and parishioners. The 
organ has also been rebuilt. 

Shortly after coming here, Dr. Robbins 
instituted the vesper service which was 
the first of its kind ever to have been held 
in this city. Mrs. Robbins, who passed 
away in June, 1936, organized the mission 
circle of the church when she arrived here, 
and was president of the circle until her 
death. The Florentia Club, which now 
consists of 100 members, was a Sunday - 
school class when Dr. Robbins first came to 
the church. 

In the announcement of his resignation 
Dr. Robbins said in part: 

“When on January 1, 1908, I began 
my work as your minister I little expected 

(Continued on page 505) 
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Liking People Theoretically 


IKING people theoretically is not enough. To be 
consistent Universalists we must like them 
really. Liking people theoretically is akin to 

reciting a creed in which we do not believe, but it does 
not measure up morally even to that, for thousands 
use creeds as symbols of something quite different from 
what the creeds say. 

We Universalists like everybody in theory. That 
is, we have a doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 
In our “bond of fellowship and statement of faith” 
we avow our faith not only in God as all-conquering 
Love, in Jesus as leader, in truth ‘“‘known or to be 
known” as authority, in the power of men of good will 
to overcome evil, but also “in the supreme worth 
of every human personality.’”’ It all degenerates into 
a series of fine phrases if we do not like people in fact. 

What God requires of us is love of our fellows. 
What the gospel of Jesus teaches us is love of our fel- 
lows. What Universalism means in essence is love of 
our fellows—not a part of them but all of them. 

This means Germans as well as French. It means 
Japanese as well as Chinese. It means Democrats 
as well as Republicans, laborers as well as owners, 
the colored as well as the white, the maid in the kitchen 
as well as the welcome guest at the board. 

We are not arguing for intellectual suicide. We 
are not throwing judgment and discrimination out 
of the window. We are simply saying that we must 
separate acts and disagreeable personal qualities 
from essential manhood and womanhood. 

Our religion holds up the ideal of liking every- 
body, and we are false to it when we fail to do so. 

Once the present writer lived in a village and was 
permitted after much coaxing to have chickens. 
Some one gave him a new hen and he put it at once 
in with a dozen other hens. In the morning the new 
hen was dead. Its head was bloody. An old man 
came in and looked at it and said, “Those old hens 
kept pecking away at it until they pecked it to death.” 
In the animal kingdom the stranger is usually in dan- 
ger, if not of death, at least of bites. Something of 
that carries over into the genus homo. The Bible 
has to be emphatic about “‘the stranger within thy 
gates.” We need all those old Biblical injunctions 
today. In almost every social group, we at least 
look askance at the outsider if we do nothing worse. 

Nor can we feel quite sure that in all churches 
that call themselves Universalist and that make much 


of the brotherhood of man, we are much farther up 
in the scale of liking everybody than some of the hell- 
fire folks. Unless our memory fails us, we have heard 
in our fellowship sermons that were just denunciations 
of folks—without the slightest recognition of the fact 
that all are children of God. Perhaps it is lucky that 
few readers of this paper keep a file of copies and save 
the index. It is altogether likely that we are under 
the same condemnation. 

Too often the dislike of church people by church 
people is open, flagrant, bitter, and unashamed. Too 
often the outsider is made to feel that he does not be- 
long. 

But can we help it? Yes, we can help it. We 
must believe that we can help it unless we intend to be 
false to our professions. 

There is nothing in the Bible, nothing in the 
gospels, nothing in Christian history and tradition, 
nothing in Universalism, so plain, direct, searching, as 
the teaching that the keystone of the entire arch of 
religion is liking people both in theory and in fact. 
The whole Christian system is being shelled and the 
shells are falling on the keystone through propaganda 
against the Jews, or Italians, or communists, or any- 
body else. In our dislikes we often are not even sport- 
ing or decent. We backbite and we lie. Or if we do 
not lie consciously, we wash our hands of the lie in- 
volved in what we say or do. 

Now are we in these sentences invalidating our 
argument? Not one whit. Then do we really like 
the sneak who bears false witness, or the deacon who 
leads the business men of the town to throw out all 
the ministers who believe in co-operatives? No, un- 
aided we will damn these sneaks and bullies as much 
as anybody. But if we get religion, which means 
getting Christ in the life or the love of God in the 
soul, we shall want those people whose acts we detest 
redeemed. Though with man alone it may be im- 
possible, with God all things are possible. If we pray 
about it and not simply say prayers, something new 
and better will flood our souls. We shall fight just as 
hard—perhaps much harder—to save the minister 
unjustly pilloried and to scotch the lie, but we also 
shall want deep within us to make these unlovely 
folks lovely, these small men big, these bitter men kind. 
For today, as when John wrote his epistles, “God is 
love and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God and 
God in him.” 
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SUMMER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


UMMER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
is the title of an attractive six-page folder just 
issued by the Leadership Training Committee of 

the Council of Executives. This folder, as its title 
page says, “gives information about summer educa- 
tional opportunities in all parts of the country for 
young people, for religious education workers, minis- 
ters, and leaders of men’s work and women’s work.” 
Not only are all of our Universalist Institutes listed 
both geographically and chronologically, but also 
many other liberal institutes. The courses and faculty 
members of the institutes are not given because there 
was notroom enough. But in the case of each institute 
the name and address of the sponsoring organization 
or key official is given, so that it may truthfully be said 
that here is the source of all information regarding 
next summer’s institutes. 

We are indebted to the Leadership Training 
Committee for an institute directory both concise 
and comprehensive. 

E.. H. L. 


* * 


LET THE CHILDREN IN 


HE bill of Senator Wagner to admit ten thousand 
refugee children a year to the United States 
for a period of two years is not having a good 

press. Especially in the correspondence columns 
people are writing letters demanding that we “take 
care of our own,” and “let the foreigners look after 
themselves.” 

We do not have as bad an opinion of the average 
American as Frederic Nelson, a columnist for The 
Baltimore Sun. He says: ““The ravages of depressions 
are not all financial and economic; they are social and 
spiritual. Only a soul erosion produced by prolonged 
anxiety and privation can account for a phenomenon 
which must dismay those of us who have regarded the 
American people as generous and friendly and the 
American tradition as favorable to help for the needy 
and asylum for the oppressed. I refer to the public 
reaction to the Wagner bill to admit 20,000 German 
refugee children to the United States.”’ 

We are inclined to think that the letters in oppo- 
sition to the bill do not reflect American sentiment. 
In any event, we are sure that if the average American 
were faced with a single German refugee child in 
distress he would care for it. The trouble with the 
proponents of the bill to admit the children is that 
they have not taken pains to make the proposition 
vivid and concrete. 

No child will be admitted unless a home has 
been provided in advance. The number is relatively 
small. There can not be competition in an economic 
way with American-born children. On the other hand 
it is quite conceivable that we shall get out of the 
transaction some highly valuable citizens. 

But what if we do not profit from it? Are we 
indifferent to the fate of little children driven from 
home, separated in many cases from parents some of 
whom are dead, tired, hungry, sad and hopeless? 

This Baltimore Sun writer makes some pointed 
observations upon our thinking denunciation of 
wrong is discharging our full duty. He says: “Of- 


ficially and unofficially we Americans have been pro- 
testing against the villainies which have made these 
children exiles and made it impossible for them to re- 
main with their families. Up to now, however, it has 
been England and France—whose governments} we 
have not hesitated to denounce as traitors to the cause 
of democracy—that have taken in the refugees. 
This inexpensive show of traditional American hos- 
pitality to the oppressed and the homeless would 
make our light shine farther than several columns of 
denunciation of dictatorships. If we cannot do this 
humane act generously and wholeheartedly, then let 
us charge it to advertising account.” 

He also tells us that some of the hard-boiled poli- 
ticians in Congress have been more decent about the 
matter than most of the people who have written to 
the newspapers. 

The prize for ignorance, callousness, denseness, 
has to be given to the man who piously argued that 
Jesus would be against the Wagner bill. Our commen- 
tator dealt with him in this way: ‘One Baltimore 
Pro Bono Publico had the brass to base his attitude 
on an extraordinary reading of what Jesus would do 
in similar circumstances! ‘I venture to say what I’m 
sure he wouldn’t do,’ wrote this theologian. ‘He 
wouldn’t take the bread away from the undernour- 
ished and starving children in our midst and give it to 
foreign-born children for whom we have no moral 
obligation.’ As a product of a pious upbringing I can 
dispose of that statement with one text from the 
words of Jesus, whose whole philosophy, incidentally, 
was quite contrary to this notion of discriminating 
against ‘foreign-born children.’ I could go farther 
and preach a plausible sermon, making it plain that it 
was Christ’s preaching against the narrow nationalism 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, his insistence that the 
Philistines and aliens generally must also be the 
concern of all, which brought about his violent 
death.” 


* * 


A SCHOOL FOR TEAMWORK 


HE agenda of the spring meeting of the Council 
of Executives held at the Whitney Homestead, 
Stow, Mass., was a series of co-operative tasks 
accomplished, being accomplished, and about to be 
accomplished. The Council of Executives of Uni- 
versalist organizations has definitely grown beyond 
the cautious, tentative, experimental stage. A new 
method of organization work has been developed. 
The staff members of each organization now know 
clearly, definitely, and comprehensively what all 
the other Universalist organizations are trying to do. 
Now when an executive or field worker goes to a state 
convention or an association meeting or a local church 
he or she goes as the representative of the whole 
Universalist church program. Institute plans are now 
worked out for the best advantage of all our interests. 
A careful study is being made as to how the multitude 
of financial appeals now made to our people may be 
reduced. Church program helps, planning manuals, 
and aids have been and are constantly being devel- 
oped. Problem situations are being studied in every 
department of our activities and being studied from 
the viewpoint of the whole Church. 
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All this was illustrated in the recent council 
meeting. Doctor Ratcliff reported for the council 
committee on organization and administration, recom- 
mending having vice-presidents of the General Con- 
vention representing each of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions. This recommendation will be passed along’ to 
the General Convention. Miss Yates reported on her 
recent field trip into Kentucky. This report illus- 
trated clearly that had Miss Yates gone to Kentucky 
merely as a Sunday school worker she could not pos- 
sibly have done the effective work that she was able 
to do as a representative of the entire Universalist 
Church. As a result of a careful study of our Suffolk 
School by a committee of the council an improved 
program in line with present needs of Suffolk was 
presented, adopted by the council, and recommended 
to the Board of Trustees of the General Convention. 
In this instance the matter had been referred to the 
council by the board. In the near future full an- 
nouncement of this program will be made. 

These and many other items of common interest 
developed by the council through its committees were 
discussed and approved or referred back to the com- 
mittees for further study. It is now evident that we 
ean accomplish more by united effort than by the old 
method of isolated parallel and sometimes inadver- 
tently overlapping action. Much has been accom- 
plished by the council members because they work in 
harmony and in democratic manner. It has also be- 
come obvious that the Council of Executives is im- 
posing a great deal more work on our executives and 
field workers, and that the time is not far off when 
there must be a full-time promotional secretary and 
general field worker to conserve and enlarge the good 
work of this highly co-operative body. 

Whatever the future of the council it has, since 
its inception in 1935, been a most valuable school for 


teamwork among Universalist workers. 
Babak. 


* * 


WHAT THE COMMUNITY CHEST CANNOT DO 
CERTAIN national church auxiliary society re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to its local branches 
to find out what those local groups do toward 
expressing their Christian idealism in the field of 
social relations. There were several questions cover- 
ing the various fields of community fellowship and 
neighborly helpfulness. One group answered the 
whole questionnaire in one flat sentence, “We do 
all that sort of thing through the community 
chest.” 

We admire the stark frankness of that answer, but 
we are appalled at the lack of Christian imagination 
it reveals. We admit that one could make a logical 
case for taking care of all the philanthropic, educa- 
tional, recreational, and social needs of a community, 
not otherwise provided for, through one central com- 
munity chest. We suppose that under such a system 
completely and logically carried out our entire re- 
sponsibility to the needy and the lonely would be 
fulfilled when we blotted the signature on our quite 
adequate check. But life is more than logic, and unless 
churches are to degenerate into mere mutual admira- 
tion societies of people who think they discharge their 
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Christian obligation by writing checks, there will 
always be a call on church people to do more than 
support the community chest drive. 

Every community has needs that never get on the 
community chest list, which require the sympathetic 
and intelligent action of Christian churchmen. Every 
community has its quota of shy, lonely people who 
need the understanding fellowship of active Christian 
churchmen. Every community has children and 
youth that can be dealt with only by intelligent church- 
men of broad imagination. Every community has 
these and a score of other social service jobs that the 
community chest, however efficient and well-financed, 
cannot do. Every community also has problem 
situations requiring careful study. All of these 
things are part of the job of the Christian church- 
man. 
We do not subscribe to the poet’s assertion that 
“he gives but worthless gold who gives from a sense 
of duty.” Indeed, we are convinced that gold given 
from a sense of duty is put to good use in the service 
of humanity every day. We do know, however, that 
gold given from a sense of duty can never be a sub- 
stitute for active and intelligent good will and warm 
human fellow-feeling. The church group that thinks 
its members discharge their ancient Christian obliga- 
tion as their brother’s keeper “through the com- 
munity chest’’ needs to think more thoroughly on the 
Christian gospel. 

“And .... he said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbor? Jesus answering said, A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 
And by chance there came down a certain priest that 
way: and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
side.’ Thinking on this old story, we have at last 
found a probable reason for the priest’s action. He 
doubtless subscribed regularly to the synagogue fund 
to take care of such cases. The Levite who followed 
the priest had probably made his full subscription 
also, for he too passed by. Then came the Samaritan. 
Whether he was a subscriber or not, he had imagina- 
tion and fellow feeling. For he took care of the un- 
fortunate man immediately. Referring his ques- 
tioner to the Samaritan’s conduct Jesus said, “Go 
and do thou likewise.”’ 

What the community chest cannot do the church- 
man must do if he would be Christian. 

hey 2 Ra 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
To our surprise we discover that a handsome, suc- 
cessful minister, who is a woman, objected to the 
appearance of her picture in our paper. As she had 
nothing to do with sending it, and it represented the 
love of her parish, we are inclined to think we did the 


right thing in using it. 


Herbert Hoover is the keynote speaker at the 87th 
convention of the International Christian Endeavor, 
Cleveland, July 6. ‘Christ Calls” is the convention 
theme, and twenty practical ways in which to answer 
the call will be taken up. 
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And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


IV — Christian Freemen 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


“They are the race,—they are the race immortal, 
Whose beams make broad the common light of day! 
Tho’ time may dim, tho’ death hath barr’d their portal, 
These we salute!”’ 


HE years between 1830 and the outbreak of the 
Civil War are notable in the annals of our 
Church for the outstanding leaders who aroused 

their followers to carry the gospel of brotherhood into 
the affairs of this world. The Universalist Church 
was then a rapidly expanding but loosely organized 
institution. It had, however, the one thing necessary 
to make it vital—a nucleus of men of power and in- 
telligence animated by good will for their fellows. 
Sylvanus Cobb, Thomas Whittemore, T. J. Sawyer, 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, E. H. Chapin, T. B. Thayer, A. C. 
Thomas, Charles Spear, Thomas Starr King, Adin 
Ballou, and others now forgotten, by their lives wrote 
into our history a shining chapter of which every 
Universalist may be justly proud. 

In addition to his many other labors Thomas 
Whittemore agitated constantly through these years 
for the establishment of Universalist educational in- 
stitutions. He met the old argument so prevalent in 
the fellowship, that it was sufficient for a man to 
study his Bible persistently, with aggressive counter 
arguments showing our educational needs. Even 
though he was largely self-educated Whittemore saw 
the necessity for systematic and supervised study. 
Said he, “The best natural talents need to be aided by 
well-directed study.’’ Because he saw clearly the 
dangers of mere intellectualism and fine preaching 
only, he was most influential in his efforts. He warned, 
indeed, against the dangers of over education in his 
straightforward way. ‘We ought to guard against a 
pedantic, effeminate, fastidious ministry. Clergymen 
too delicate for any service but to write and utter 
beautiful sentences, to repeat fine-wrought and well 
learned prayers, and assume beautiful attitudes in the 
pulpit, are a curse to the church.” 

In this matter of establishing educational institu- 
tions Whittemore, T. J. Sawyer of New York, and 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, of Roxbury (our scholarly Church 
historian) were the “three musketeers.” They were 
ably abetted by E. H. Chapin. All four labored con- 
stantly in battering down opposition and arousing our 
people from their inertia. Their movement culmi- 
nated in an “Educational Convention” in New York 
City previous to the General Convention of 1847. 
From this convention sprang the activities that re- 
sulted in the establishment of Tufts College in 1852 
and St. Lawrence in 1856. Inspired by the eloquence 
of Hosea Ballou, 2d, the delegates appointed Otis A. 
Skinner their agent to raise money, and he secured 
$100,000, which made possible the founding of Tufts 
College. 

Without disparaging his work or his importance 
in the Universalist Church it must be said of Thomas 
Whittemore that as the years passed he became more 
cf an organization man, more conservative, more 


concerned with ‘the peace of the Church.” The 
editor of the Trumpet was not timid, but he no longer 
opened his columns to all manner of controversial 
subjects in the free democratic manner of former 
years. Sylvanus Cobb of Malden, Mass., was an ar- 
dent believer in the abolition of slavery, in total 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks, in prison reform, 
and a pioneer in religious education. Cobb felt the 
need of an organ that would deal fearlessly and openly 
with these burning issues. Being a man of action he 
started a paper to meet these needs. Thus in 1839 
The Christian Freeman made its appearance in Uni- 
versalist circles. It encountered much opposition at 
the outset and its editor came in for strong criticism. 
It was said by some that he was “dangerous to the 
peace and prosperity of the denomination.” This 
very criticism has since been made about more than 
one of our strong men without deterring them from 
their course. And so it was with Cobb. He stuck to 
his guns, stating his platform: “When we see the 
community divided in opinion, we must go forth with 
affectionate entreaty. Come now, let us reason to- 
gether! Let us kindly and fraternally investigate!’’ 
Thus he stood squarely on the principle of free and 
open discussion. This plus Cobb’s consummate edi- 
torial skill made The Christian Freeman for a generation 
a strong journal, wielding a mighty influence on the 
thought and action of Universalists. It was said that 
Editor Cobb was careful to publish matters of interest 
to every member of the family, the women and chil- 
dren as well as the fathers and taxpayers, so that when 
the lord and master of a household was outraged by 
strong agitation in favor of abolition of slavery or 
total abstinence and declared that he would cancel his 
subscription, his wife and children would oppose such 
action. So The Christian Freeman prospered in its 
career of over a generation, agitating the cause of the 
enslaved, the criminal and the downtrodden. 

At the time that Cobb was beginning his paper 
and when Whittemore and his friends, Sawyer and 
Ballou, were laboring for the establishment of colleges 
for the education of Universalist ministers, two young 
Universalist ministers came together in Lowell, Mass. 
They were T. B. Thayer (later for many years editor 
of the Universalist Quarterly) and A. C: Thomas, the 
genial, witty, lovable Quaker Universalist. Both were 
intensely interested in the welfare of men and women. 
They found themselves in the late thirties ministering 
in a city filled with working people, hundreds of young 
women being employed in the textile mills. These 
young people had had scant opportunity for education, 
so Thayer and Thomas set about making educational 
opportunities for them. Their attitude is well ex- 
pressed in the following excerpt from one of Thayer’s 
articles: “Ignorance, want, suffering, selfishness, dis- 
sension and conflict are not the hard necessities of our 
being. . . . The great movements of the age areall 
: . In one way or another, expressions of the unity 
of our race, the brotherhood of man, and the duty of 
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seeking the welfare and the blessedness of all and each. 
.... Philanthropy, love of man, originates and di- 
‘rects them in every phase of their development.” 
This “philanthropy” it was that made T. B. 
Thayer and Abel Thomas add to their pastoral and 
preaching duties a series of “Improvement Circles,” 
which were night classes in English, history and litera- 
ture, for the Lowell factory girls. For several years 
this pioneer experiment in adult education developed 
and prospered. One of its by-products was the first 
paper published in this country in behalf of working 
women, The Star of Bethlehem, which carried many of 
the writings of the students. In later years several 
of the women educated in the Thayer and Thomas 
classes made names for themselves as writers. 
Following their Lowell work both Thomas and 
Thayer had pastorates in Brooklyn, N. Y., the latter 
several years later than the former. Thomas went 
from Brooklyn to Cincinnati, and finally to his home 
city of Philadelphia. Thayer had a long and dis- 
tinguished career and was always actively interested 
in the social expression of Universalism. In Brooklyn, 
in 1847, he delivered a series of lectures on “Social 
Progress,’ and another on “Dangers of City Life,” 
both being reported in full in The New York Tribune. 
In an April number of The Christian Freeman for 
1854 there appears a communication signed “Charles 
Spear, Editor of Prisoner’s Friend,’ in which the 
writer says: “I have never, as currently reported, for a 
single moment left the work in which I have been en- 
gaged for nearly twenty years. I mean that of amelior- 
ating the criminal code and of the reformation of the 
prisoner. To promote this high work I have gone 
steadily forward amid reproach and contumely, con- 
ducting regularly my monthly publication, The 
Prisoner’s Friend, occasionally speaking wherever a 
door of utterance has been opened, and by my private 
conversation and every other way giving myself 
wholly up to a work which, though opposed by human 
governments, has the full sanction of him who said, 
‘T was in prison, and ye came unto me.’ This is my 
work and my privilege.’”’ To this declaration the editor 
of The Christian Freeman added: “Brother Spear’s 
statements are truth, every word truth. He is stead- 
ily and faithfully at work in the duties of his own mis- 
sion, as the prisoner’s friend.” A peculiar place of 
honor belongs to this great-great-uncle of John Haynes 
Holmes, for Charles Spear, the Universalist minister 
of the early nineteenth century, belongs to that great 
and noble band of Christian freemen, some famous 
but most forgotten, who gave themselves without stint 
to secure justice for the lowly and the unfortunate. 
Spear literally wore himself out in the service of the 
criminal, the debtor and the delinquent. He wrote 
and spoke and gave his time in behalf of criminals. 
He even gave generously of the hospitality of his 
home to discharged prisoners. A granddaughter of 
Spear, Mrs. I. W. Crosby, now living in Boston, says 
that her mother often spoke of the stream of dis- 
charged prisoners that passed through the home. He 
was in the front rank of pioneer humanitarians and 
sociologists who sought to do away with punitive 
penal practices and substitute intelligent, reformatory 
treatment of prisoners with a view to rehabilitation. 
Spear rested his contentions for humane treat- 
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ment of criminals squarely on the basis of liberal 
Christianity and the Christian ethic. For eight years, 
from 1849 to 1857, he edited and published, in the 
service of this cause, his magazine, The Prisoner’s 
Friend, “a monthly magazine devoted to criminal 
reform, philosophy, literature and art.’ He also wrote 
and published several books, among them “Essays on 
Imprisonment for Debt,’’ “Essays on Capital Punish- 
ment,” and ‘‘A Plea for Discharged Convicts.”’ Spear 
has been largely forgotten, but he had great influence, 
not only on many of our own people but on those out- 
side the Universalist fellowship, in his day, and he 
paved the way for later more successful prison reform 
movements in which some of his Universalist de- 
scendants, such as Orlando F. Lewis and Thomas 
Mott Osborne, were active. 

To avoid confusion one must remember that 
there were three strong men all named Ballou and all 
ministers, active in early nineteenth century Uni- 
versalism—Hosea Ballou, 1st, the great theologian, 
author of the “Treatise on Atonement,” Hosea 
Ballou, 2d (a grandnephew of Father Ballou), the 
first president of Tufts College, and Adin (a distant 
relative). To Adin Ballou we now turn. To do jus- 
tice to his spirit and his work would require a volume, 
and a full one at that. He belonged to this period. 
He, too, strenuously advocated the freeing of the slaves 
and worked for total abstinence, and, most important 
of all, he was our first thoroughgoing Christian pacifist 
and Christian communist. 

Adin Ballou was a large man of powerful physique 
crowned with red hair. He had abounding energy 
and he never did anything half way. As a young 
minister in the 1820’s serving the church in Milford, 
Mass., he became convinced that tobacco was evil, 
and so, though he greatly enjoyed his pipe, he gave it 
up at once and forever. For Adin Ballou to come to 
a conclusion was for him to act on it immediately. 
His pacifism, then called ‘“‘non-resistance,” and his 
Christian communism outraged many Universalists 
and Unitarians, to both of whom he ministered. 

Adin Ballou’s position, however, was not that of 
a mere emotional fanatic. His philosophy outlined 
in his book, ‘Christian Non-Resistance in All Its 
Important Bearings, Illustrated and Defended,” sets 
forth non-resistance as grounded in Christian Scrip- 
ture, “not contrary to nature,” and in the last analysis 
the only safe and sane position for mankind. ‘Whence 
originated the term ‘Christian non-resistance’? ....- 
‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, That 
ye resist not evil,’ i. e., personal outrage, insult, af- 
front, injury. . . . Resist not personal injury with 
personal injury.” This thesis Ballou elaborated in 
great detail. Of the principle he maintained, ‘It is a 
principle from the inmost bosom of God. It proceeds 
from all perfect love. . . . ‘Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
_... This love is not mere natural affection, nor 
sentimental passion, but a pure, enlightened, con- 
scientious principle. It is a divine spring of action, 
which intuitively and spontaneously dictates the doing 
of good to others, whether they do good or evil.” In 
the conduct of this principle Ballou pointed out that 
“in restraining a madman from outrage, or holding a 
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delirious sick person on a bed, or compelling an ill- 
natured child to desist from tearing out the hair of a 
weaker brother, or interposing his body and muscular 
strength to prevent rape, or any similar act, wherein 
he does no one a real injury, while he renders to some 
or all the parties concerned a real benefit, he uses a 
rightful wninjurious physical force.” 

It was in 1839 that Adin Ballou first publicly ad- 
vocated the cause of non-resistance. The next year 
he and a group of his followers issued a manifesto 
called the “Standard of Practical Christianity.” This 
document set forth the convictions of its authors under 
three heads: 1, non-resistance of evil with evil, 2, 
serviceship (as we would now say, the principle of ser- 
vice), 3, the fraternization of property. This platform 
called for action, at least in the mind of Adin Ballou. 
Of it he said, ‘“To treat our declaration of principles 
and duties as a mere speculation or rhetorical flourish 
would be alike false to our highest convictions and 
‘disobedient to the heavenly vision.’ ’”’ Ballou and his 
friends therefore set about immediately to organize 
a fraternal community. They corresponded with the 
Brook Farm Colony, and there was some discussion of 
pooling their resources with that group, but the Ballou 
group felt that the Transcendentalist went beyond the 
Scripture and so concluded to settle independently. 

Thus in 1842 the Hopedale Fraternal Community 
was started with twenty-eight men, women and chil- 
dren living together in an old farmhouse. ‘The first 
season was one of great difficulty. One can easily 
imagine that the founder had frequent occasion to 
use force that first hard year in ways consistent 
with his Christian belief. It was a year of endless 
toil. The enthusiasm and ability of Ballou, however, 
pulled the group through their first difficulties 
successfully. Houses and shops were built. Three 
years passed and the Christian Community prospered 
to the amazement of its critics. In 1845 Robert 


Owen, the distinguished English philanthropist and 
socialist, visited Hopedale and pronounced it good. 
For fourteen years Hopedale continued with a reason- 
able degree of success, in large part because of the 
heroic efforts of itsfounder. Ballou, besides his career 
as lecturer, writer and editor, found time to do his 
share of the physical labor that every man in the 
colony was supposed to do. In 1856, however, dis- 
sension arose. Some strong members withdrew and 
the organization failed financially. After he recovered 
from the shock and bitter disappointment of failure 
the indomitable Adin Ballou set about to trace out the 
errors of the enterprise and record them “for future 
generations.”” He never abandoned his faith in the 
possibility of men living together as Christians “hay- 
ing all things in common.” 

It is true that Adin Ballou and his followers were 
for a time estranged from our fellowship. But it is 
equally true, and should not be forgotten, that there 
was a group of Universalist men and women that be- 
lieved in God’s universal Love and man’s universal 
brotherhood and final universal restoration to goodness, 
and tried to build the Kingdom of God here on earth. 
They failed to reach their objective, but they in- 
fluenced for good many people in their generation. 

Of all the Christian freemen that we have recalled 
in this article, and more of whom neither time nor space 
permits mention, it can be justly said that they 
stirred, aroused and quickened the spirit of thousands 
of Universalists north, east and west. Such leadership 
made the Universalism of the time vital. In remote 
hamlets of New England, as well as in Boston, and in 
small and young associations in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, Universalist laity and clergy alike were zealous 
to make Christianity the way of life for themselves 
and their fellowmen. This zeal and these labors 
flowered in the Universalist General Reform Associa- 
tion, which we shall next recall. 


Moral Rearmament 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


URING the past few years, we have heard much 
over the radio, through the press and on the 
public platform about the urgent need of a na- 

tional rearmament program. It was Napoleon Bona- 
parte who said that “‘an army marches on its stomach”’ 
and every great general from Alexander to Hindenburg 
knew that guns and swords, uniforms and brass bands, 
do not make a victorious army. What really counts 
is the spirit of the soldiers, their convictions in the 
principles for which they are fighting, their morale. 
It took more than a soldier’s uniform to persuade 
Washington and his gallant men to spend a winter 
encamped in the snow and ice of Valley Forge. It is 
always the inner spirit of a man that counts, a nation’s 
morale. That is why in the long run Japan will never 
conquer China nor the Third Reich hold in perpetual 
bondage the sons and daughters of Masaryk. That is 
why Jesus was able to declare to a world that thought 
it could destroy him for good, “‘Be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.” 

In a time of crisis, it is hard for any one of us, not 

to say a nation, to sit down and quietly reason the 


crisis out by asking the question, ‘‘What are the under- 
lying causes which are responsible for an international 
situation which threatens at any moment to blow two 
thousand years of civilization skyhigh?” It is really 
only a problem of cause and effect and if we could only 
disentangle ourselves from the subtle strings of false 
prejudices and notions, which so often hold our hearts 
and minds in captivity and warp our whole outlook on 
life, we should discover the real cause of our present 
evil. 

Frankly, one of the most discouraging signs today 
is that so many of us are endeavoring to cheat our way 
through life by refusing to face and answer the very 
problems which threaten not only to destroy us all but 
also the civilization which we have labored to produce. 
I have often wondered how many of the young men 
now standing in line before the recruiting sergeant 
in England, France, Germany and Italy, with their 
ears deafened by the roars of a radio operated by a 
Department of Propaganda and National Enlighten- 
ment, their eyes inflamed by the black headlines of a 
national press topped with the motto, ‘““My Country 
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Right or Wrong,” their minds perverted and hearts 
held in captivity by the damnable emotions of a false 
patriotism, will ask themselves before they put on 
khaki, ‘‘After all, what is the real cause for my enlist; 
ment in the King’s or Fuehrer’s army?”’ One would 
really think a man would want to know the real reason 
why he had been asked to die for his beloved country, 
and yet, during the last war, many a man fell without 
discovering the true answer. 

Can evil cast out evil, inquired Jesus of the ques- 
tioning Pharisees. Can hate destroy hate? Can 
greed and selfishness rid the world of greed and self- 
ishness? Hate breeds hate just as the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles bred Mussolini and Hitler. 

“Everyone can see that wars lead to wars, one 
conflict treading on the heels of another and that with- 
out pause orend. It has been demonstrated over and 
over again that the gain of all such upheavals is Nil, 
and on this account I hold that some other way out 
of the difficulty should be found.”’ So wrote Erasmus 
to King Charles of Spain in the year 1516. 

Let us stop fooling ourselves by merely scraping 
the surface of our present situation, and be honest and 
get to the root of the matter. Man by his own sin, 
greed, selfishness, pride and dishonesty is about to 
bring unspeakable sorrow upon himself. Great na- 
tions, composed of millions of individual men and 
women, are preparing in the name of a new imperialism 
or for the sake of an old imperialism, to destroy a 
whole continent and plunge the world into a bloody 
war. 

Our supreme need is the need of better men and 
women. We need moral rearmament. It is not by 
arms, it is not by machines, it is only by character 
that the world can be made safe for mankind. I once 
heard Dean Inge in old St. Paul’s Cathedral say: ‘“We 
shall never get a changed world until we have first got 
changed men and women.” Another has put it this 
way: “To expect a change in human nature may be an 
act of faith; but to expect a change in human society 
without it is an act of lunacy.” 

In 1933, just after Hitler had been called to power 
by the late Field Marshal von Hindenburg, I heard the 
German Fuehrer deliver a victory address to a mass 
meeting of his supporters in the great industrial city 
of Essen. The theme of his address, as of all his 
speeches, was the building of a new and mighty Ger- 
many, and as he poured scorn and abuse upon the 
Germany of Versailles, thunderous cheers rolled 
across that great meeting to the rostrum. On the 
way home, a young German friend said to me: 
“You have heard today the savior of Germany, and 
we are going to build a country that will be the envy 
of the whole world.’”’ That was six years ago. Today 
the world has discovered that this new Germany is 
but the Kaiser’s Germany of 1914. You cannot 
change a nation by simply dressing it in black shirts, 
brown shirts or red shirts. You must first change the 
men and women who compose the nation and change 
hate into tolerance, revenge into forgiveness, imperial- 
ism into brotherhood. It is just here that religion 
comes in. 

The great and urgent question for us all is: “Have 
we the moral reserves to face a great crisis if this is in 
store for us?”’ How far advanced is our moral re- 


armament program? The fight today between good 
and evil is a real fight. Are we morally equipped to 
do our part? It matters supremely that every man 
who can, should strike a blow for truth and right. 
Are we sure that our morale will carry us through 
another Valley Forge, a Gethsemane or a Calvary? 
If any man thinks that he can do it in his own strength 
I am afraid he is going to be greatly disappointed. 
The other Sunday, two young men left a New York 
church after the morning worship. One of them put 
his hand on the other’s shoulder and said: “The time 
is passed for high ideals only; it is Christ we need.” 

During the crisis of last September, a member of 
Parliament is reported to have said, “His Majesty’s 
Government has done all in its power to preserve the 
peace of the world, now we must go home and pray 
about it.” In these days we all need to pray not only 
for ourselves but for our friends, not only for peace 
but for the spirit of forgiveness and humility. We all 
need the moral rearmament that real prayer gives. 

May I remind you of the noble example set us by 
the Chinese church in these tragic days? In their 
public prayers it is their custom to pray for the for- 
giveness of Japan and for her sin of aggression. May 
we of the West learn to follow their example. Let us 
pray with all our hearts to be delivered from that 
dullness of imagination which personifies the people 
of Germany and Italy as a single sinister figure to be 
hated, condemned and fought. 

Wars will cease when there are no more “‘enemies.”’ 
Then in God’s name let us resolve first that we will 
call no man our enemy, and let us next resolve that 
we will give no man cause to call us his enemy. 

* * * 


YEARNING 
Sheldon Shepard 


Can’t you hear me, man? 

Hear that rap, rap, rapping at your heart? 
Why of course you can. 

Sometimes I see you start 

As you catch the sound amid the din, 
And I think you are going to let me in. 


Don’t you know what it is your soul wants 
As it goes on its useless jaunts 

The whole wide world around, 

And its goal is never found? 


Don’t you know what it is, this desire 

That burns in your spirit there, 

Burns like a living fire— 

Don’t you know—don’t you know it’s prayer? 


You have searched all the shores there are to find; 
Probed deep in the treasures I gave to your mind; 
You have feasted your heart and loaded your hands 
With all the gifts of all the lands— 

And still your heart and hands are not content, 
For that is not what their yearning meant! 


What they want—the craving of your life 
That gives you all this endless strife— 

Is the thing they were made for— 

Is the thing you were made for— 

It is I—who stand at the door and knock 
Where you shut me out with fastened lock. 
Standing here with every blessing held for you. 
And I—I am yearning too! 
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An Old Plan and Present Day Ordination* 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


E are assembled tonight to ordain a young 
woman whom we all know to the Christian 
ministry. 

In all churches this service fundamentally is the 
same. It consists of introducing into the Christian 
ministry a person who has been tested, by the laying 
on of hands or by other ceremonies. 

I need not enlarge upon a primitive definition of 
the word “ordain,” which meant in early times “‘to 
arrange in rows or order: to draw up in battle.” Any 
woman who enters any profession, even in these en- 
lightened days, will have some obstacles to overcome. 
The ministry is more than a love feast. There are 
battles to be fought. But they will be fought better 
with the spirit of Christian love in the heart. 

Ordination presupposes training and at least a 
minimum of experience. In the Universalist Church 
a “fellowship committee” in each state and for the 
nation determines who shall be ordained. That com- 
mittee, when it is intelligent, goes into three kinds of 
questions: 1. Faith and Religious Experience. 2. 
Education. 3. Personality and General Adaptability. 
And this last category, embodying sanity, balance, 
common sense, and at least some small degree of per- 
sonal charm and attractiveness, is the most important 
of all. I shall not enlarge upon the subject of the mis- 
fits and the cranks who get in. 

This candidate has passed the examinations. She 
has been approved. She is here waiting for the final 
act. It need not long be delayed. 

In the appendix of Dr. Lalone’s new book, “And 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself,” we are about to republish a 
document long out of print entitled ‘‘Articles of Faith 
and Plan of Church Government,” adopted in Phila- 
delphia May 25, 1790, 149 years ago. It was drafted 
by the famous Dr. Benjamin Rush. The last time 
that it was republished was in The Trumpet, a Univer- 
salist magazine, for August 10, 1833, 106 years ago, 
and even at that time the old Albany Register from 
which it was taken was crumbling to pieces and as- 
terisks had to be put in at one place to indicate an 
omission. ‘The Philadelphia Articles of Faith unques- 
tionably were the foundation upon which our historic 
Winchester Declaration of 1803 was based. 

The Philadelphia Plan of Church Government, 
the most complete that a General Convention ever 
adopted, shows clearly that our church fathers, like 
all congregationalists, stood clearly opposed to ec- 
clesiastical autocracy, opposed also to a uniformity 
that would do violence to the consciences of either 
ministers or laymen, and for ideals of liberty that have 
been with us ever since and which were never more 
important than today. 

“The officers of the church are two,” says the 
Philadelphia Declaration, ‘‘viz., bishops and deacons. 
The terms bishop, elder, minister, pastor and teacher, 
we conceive to be the same and intended only to 
express the different capacities in which the same 

*Sermon at the ordination of Eleanor G. Collie, Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, May 12, 1939. 


officer is called to act.’”’ What an array of bishops 
then we have here tonight! And if ever this candidate 
gets to laying down the law too positively all we have 
to do is to remember that she may be acting then in her 
capacity of bishop. That is good Philadelphia law, 
and do Universalists have anything more like the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians than what comes out of 
Philadelphia? 

There is an interesting section upon “the call and 
ordination of these officers of the church.” It rests 
upon what the holy scriptures prescribe as qualifica- 
tions for a bishop—‘‘blameless, vigilant, sober, of good 
behavior, given to hospitality, apt to teach.’ We are 
on firm ground so far. We consider our candidate 
qualified. ‘Not given to wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre, patient, not a brawler, not covetous.” I think 
all will agree that we have no brawler here. But 
what shall we do with the clause, “‘the husband of one 
wife,’ or the clause, ‘fone that ruleth well his own 
house having his children in subjection with all 
gravity’? ‘Here the scripture must be taken I con- 
ceive for substance of doctrine. The men who framed 
the Philadelphia Declaration would be with us in this. 

An interesting and significant section declares 
that laymen elected deacons shall be ordained in the 
same manner as bishops. In this section we close the 
gap between ministers and laymen that seemed to be 
created by the term bishop. We ordain them but they 
still are laymen. All through Universalist history, 
we have ordained for special service, but we never 
have forgotten the scripture, ‘One is your Father 
even God and all ye are brethren.’”’ We are standing 
with Dwight Bradley the Congregationalist, who de- 
clared at an ordination in Rhode Island, “‘I am here to 
ordain this candidate, but what I much prefer to do is 
to ordain this congregation.”’ Let us ask ourselves: 
““Are we here to witness a spectacle or are we here to 
offer ourselves for reconsecration to a common task?” 

The Philadelphia Declaration bears testimony 
to the belief of our fathers that laymen too are minis- 
ters. The last section of the plan deals with ordi- 
nances. Universalists had broken away from various 
churches. They had conflicting ideas about baptism 
and the like. Here let me read that section of the 
Plan of Church Government both for its general spirit 
and its idea about what laymen can do: 


Whereas a great diversity of opinions has prevailed 
in all ages of the church upon the subjects of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, as also upon the subjects of con- 
firmation, the washing of feet, love feasts and anointing 
the sick with oil, ete. And as this diversity of opinion 
has often been the means of dividing Christians who 
were united by the same spirit in more essential articles, 
we agree to admit all such persons who hold the articles 
of our faith and maintain good works into membership 
whatever their opinion may be as to the nature, form, 
or obligations of any or all of the above named ordi- 
nances. If it shall so happen that an application shall 
be made to a minister to perform any of the said ordi- 
nances, who does not believe in the present obligations 
of Christians to submit to them; or if he shall be applied 
to, to perform them at a time or in a way that is con- 
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trary to his conscience, in such a case a neighboring 
‘minister, who shall hold like principles respecting the 
ordinances required by any member, shall be invited to 
perform them; or if it be thought more expedient, each 
church may appoint or ordain one of their own members to 
administer the ordinances in such a way as to each 
church, may seem proper. 


Ordination of laymen to special work was our 
custom from the beginning, and while we no longer 
follow that custom literally, it will be a sorry day for 
us when its spirit no longer obtains among us. There 
is no gap between ministers and laymen in the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

And may I say in passing that there is enough in 
this old Philadelphia Declaration of 1790 to fully 
justify Philadelphia Universalists holding a sesqui- 
centennial next year. 

We see, do we not, that we have met under the 
auspices of a liberal church for an ordination. No im- 
possible gap will yawn between this candidate and her 
comrades in service after the laying on of hands. 

On the other hand, tonight she may not fully 
realize all that ordination may mean to her, experienced 
though she is in church work. 

I am thinking now of ‘‘Galloping Osborne,” an 
English minister. He got the name by hard riding in 
college days. He was by birth an aristocrat, a younger 
son of the Duke of Leeds. He had no inclination 
toward the ministry, but he was told casually by his 
father one day when out shooting that he intended to 
put him into the church. Younger sons do not oppose 
powerful noblemen. It is church or army as a profes- 
sion. But when Galloping Osborne found himself an 
ordained clergyman of the Church of England, he took 
his obligations seriously. 

Llewellyn Powys, who is not a believer, but 
rather “a formidable pagan thinker,’ in ‘Earth 
Memories” takes Galloping Osborne as a subject for 
anessay. Hesays, “I honor him but a little this side 
of idolatry.”’ His name was Lord Sidney Godolphin 
Osborne. He was rector of Durweston, a small vil- 
lage on the River Stour above Blanford, and he held 
that post for thirty-four years. He was faithful to 
his duties as a minister and he championed the cause 
of the oppressed farm laborers of Dorset, largely 
through letters to the powerful London Times. Says 
Mr. Powys: “‘Never did these patient and humble men 
have a more capable or a more valiant spokesman. 
He was a deadly controversialist and the long, lucid 
passages in his public letters carried with them the 
power to convince that belongs to true facts stated 
with simple sincerity. He was no sentimentalist, but 
it was in his nature to respond to every appeal made 
to him by the desolate. Whenever he saw iniquity 
and injustice covered up by the evasions of convention, 
or the canting phrases of the self-interested, he would 
strike without hesitation or fear. His open exposure 
of the misery of the agricultural population of Dorset 
roused against him the hatred of farmer and landlord 
alike.” 

The forces against the clergymen were mightier 
than those with him. So in despair of being able to 
raise the farm laborers from lives of squalor, he threw 
himself with enthusiasm into the emigration scheme. 
Here too he was fought. The farmers did not like the 


" 
idea of having able-bodied men that they exploited 
taken away. They circulated reports: ‘You are 
going among savages,” or “If you ever get there you 
will have to work seven years for the government,” 
or “They will put you into rotten ships and when it 
comes on to blow, the captain and sailors will take to 
the boats and leave you to sink.” But Galloping 
Osborne helped scores and scores of men with wives 
and children on to farms in Australia. 

The good old man conducted the emigrants to 
Plymouth. Not content with that, he arranged to go 
with them for a few hours on the vessel and come back 
with the pilot, to see that the quarters were as they 
had been promised and to bring back, as Powys says, 
“words of comfort to the eager ears of the cottage 
people around Durweston.”’ 

Hear now what the author said of him—the 
testimony of a pagan to a Christian: ‘His personality, 
so tender yet so strong, made his ministrations to the 
sick and dying peasantry of Dorset occasions of al- 
most apostolic inspiration. The foulest sickness never 
deterred him from constant bedside visitations, and it 
was often noticed that in the hour of death his entrance 
into a low cottage bedroom dimly illumined by its 
square window under thatch would bring to the infirm, 
much-enduring mind of a troubled laborer, outworn 
with toil, an honorable serenity.’”’ Hisrecreation was a 
quiet walk by the river toward the close of day, where 
in the distance he could count Dorset churches by the 
score, rising out of a garden landscape—and, as Powys 
puts it, “the sight of these temples of Christianity so 
ancient and yet so homely, never failed to remind him 
of the existence of an order of men whose duty is to 
preach the plain truth boldly that God will not have the 
poor oppressed in body or in soul.’ 

No person who fails to grasp this basic principle 
of the Christian religion is fit for the ministry. The 
spirit of the Lord God should be upon us anointing us 
to preach the gospel to the poor, to heal the broken- 
hearted, to bring deliverance to the captive and re- 
covery of sight to the blind, and to help usher in the 
acceptable year of the Lord. 

Undergirding every candidate for the ministry 
there is or ought to be a religious faith, confidence in a 
higher power. In our Church it is faith in a love that 
never fails. It is walking daily in communion with 
that love. It is watching year by year “‘the pattern 
of life that we are weaving, in the clear light of 
eternity.’ 

Buttressing our religious experience are great 
theological beliefs. The phrasing has changed since 
Universalists met here 149 years ago this month. But 
we get their spirit in the preface that they made to 
their declaration of principles. They wrote: 


Under a deep sense of the unchangeable and uni- 
versal love of God to mankind in a Redeemer, and in 
humble thankfulness to his kind providence in permit- 
ting us to assemble and deliberate agreeably to the dic- 
tates of our consciences without fear of civil or ecclesias- 
tical power, we the representatives of sundry societies 
in the United States believing in the salvation of all 
men, convened on the 25th day of May, 1790, in the 
city of Philadelphia by an invitation from the brethren 
in said city holding the same doctrine, and having im- 
plored the direction and blessing of God upon our en- 
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deavors to extend the knowledge of his name, have 
adopted the following articles and plan of church govern- 
ment. 


Then came the articles in the order and with 
turns of expression found in the Winchester Declara- 
tion. 

Today we have clearer light upon the principles— 
all that philosophy unfolds before us, all that science 
has added, all that biblical research has made known. 

We do not insist upon any exact forms of words 
for membership in our churches or entrance upon our 
ministry. But we hold to the principles of the men of 
Philadelphia, a God of love, one human family, the 
leadership of our Lord and Master, punishment for 
sin, faith in immortality. 

Our candidate holds the principles. She has ex- 
perience of religion. She loves our work. She has 
grace and charm, and above all what St. James called 
“the surpassing grace of kindness.”’ She is qualified. 


So, comrades in service, let us proceed to ordain. 
* * ok 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harry Adams Hersey 


HE 107th annual session of the Connecticut Universalist 

Convention was held in Danbury, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 10-11. 

The matter of chief importance was the revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, by many amendments and substitutions 
proposed by a special committee, headed by the secretary, which 
had been working on the matter for months. Their proposals 
were adopted with but few changes, in the amazingly short time 
of an hour and a half, and the changes were made effective im- 
mediately. One of them prescribing limitation in office for all 
except the secretary and treasurer, necessitated the loss, to the 
executive committee, of Mrs. Frank L. Bishop, the first and 
only woman ever on the committee, who has given fifteen years 
of excellent service without absence from any of the meetings, so 
far as the secretary knows. She was succeeded by Dr. (M. D.) 
Gilbert B. Ayres of Stamford, son of the Rey. Samuel Gilbert 
Ayres, D. D. 

The loss of our president and vice-president in the last weeks 
of the year 1938 was appropriately and beautifully noted in the 
memorial sermon, dedicated to them by the Rev. Clifford D. 
Newton of Stafford, who preached on “Living Memorials.’ 
After showing how temporary, sometimes vain, are costly ma- 
terial memorials, he gave instances of lives which had become 
“iving memorials” and said, in closing: ‘‘As we come together 
for this convention, a feeling of strangeness and tenderness sur- 
rounds us. Since we met a year ago, two Christlike friends 
have entered ‘the house not made with hands.’ For many years 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer was president of this Convention. No 
one who ever knew him will forget his kindly ways and his 
humility and unselfishness. The Rev. Delmar E. Trout, vice- 
president of the Convention, will ever be remembered for his 
friendliness and for his strength of character. They ‘being dead 
yet speaketh.’ This sermon is dedicated to them. Their lives 
express eloquently what we mean by living memorials. They 
leave a memorial of character, of influence, and of work well 
done.” 

In the annual observance of the Lord’s Supper, with the 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey and the Rev. Stanley Manning pre- 
siding, and the Revs. Harold H. Niles, Harold A. Lumsden, 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., and Clifford D. Newton serving as deacons, 
Mr. Hersey spoke briefly of a firm and increasing faith in the 
life everlasting, of his assurance that they who have left us are 
alive forever in a universe where there is no death. 

Recommendations were adopted dealing with the budget, 
approval of the nearly $700 spent by the Convention yearly to 
send young people to institutes and conventions; recommending 


that the executive committee make an appropriation towards the 
deficit of the National Y. P. C. U.; approving the $200 donation 
to The Christian Leader, made recently; urging that “every effort 
be made in local churches to increase the Leader circulation; con- 
tinuing the annual statewide exchange of Universalist ministers; 
endorsing and asking for continuance of Universalist Convention 
broadcasting service by Mr. Niles and Station WICC; recom- 
mending a canvass of the “Long Ridge’’ (local name) Universalist 
church community (where no Universalist services have been 
held regularly for years); urging churches to send their people 
and their youth to summer institutes and conventions, and their 
ministers to the General Convention; especially commending the 
coming United Christian Conventions to be held in Hartford, 
in October; endorsing the Ferry Beach Park Association appeal. 

The resolutions embodied thanks to the Danbury people, 
the mayor of the city, the musicians and choir and the Danbury 
News-Times, the Rev. Clifford D. Newton, and Dr. Lyman 
Ward for his account of the Southern Industrial Institute. The 
General Convention plan had been studied by the committee and 
was endorsed and recommended. Memorial resolutions on the 
deaths of the president and vice-president were adopted by the 
Convention rising and standing for a full minute in silence. 

Mrs. Harold Lumsden extended the greeting of the W. U. 
M.S. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, James 
H. Morgan, Hartford; vice-president, the Rev. Clifford D. 
Newton, Stafford; secretary, the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, Dan- 
bury; treasurer, Herbert E. Belden, Hartford; trustee for three 
years, Dr. Gilbert B. Ayres, Stamford; for two years (to complete 
unexpired term of Mr. Morgan), Kenneth L. Hubbard, New 
Haven; for one year, Edwin Avery Tracy of Norwich. Fellow- 
ship Committee, the Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, Stamford, the 
Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., Norwich, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven. 
Committee on nominations (1940), the Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
Bridgeport, Mrs. George D. Marble, Meriden, William P. Hem- 
ming, Stamford. Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey; alternate, the Rev. Stanley Manning. Auditors, 
Garrett D. Brower and H. Howard Wallace of Hartford. Place 
of next convention referred to the Executive Committee be- 
cause of conflicting conventions in Hartford. 

At the supper table, between afternoon and evening sessions, 
Wednesday, greetings were received from the Danbury Minis- 
terial Association through its president, the Rev. Frank Tishkins, 
and from the Connecticut Y. P. C. U. by its president, William 
A. Cromie. Mr. Hersey spoke of the privilege and pleasure it 
gave him and his church to entertain the convention. 

Wednesday evening Dr. Lyman Ward, founder and principal 
of the Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Alabama, told 
the story of the genesis, development and present status of the 
institute, from the start in a rented house, in 1898, “without 
money, friends or equipment,” to a plantation of 400 acres, pro- 
ducing lumber and bricks for buildings, an equipment of sixteen 
buildings, a good printery, a productive and preservative program 
of forestry, 24,000 friends who make more friends for the work, 
and a bona fide monthly circulation of 25,000 copies of the 
Industrial Student. Nearly 2,000 boys and girls have been taught 
and more than three hundred graduated from the complete 
course. They are making good. 

The Convention was preceded by the annual meeting of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut, and 
this in turn preceded by a Wednesday noon luncheon for Uni- 
versalist women. At this luncheon Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden, 
president, Mrs. Stanley Manning and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey 
discussed the aspects of the proposed unification of all the women 
of the Church under one organization. Mrs. J. Albert Robinson 
presided, and there was some time for discussion. Mrs. Sarah 
Henderson, national superintendent of the Clara Barton Guild 
of the W. M.N. A., was the guest of the women at the afternoon 
session and spoke of the aims and status of the Guild. The of- 
ficers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Mrs. Harold A. 
Lumsden, Stamford; vice-president, Mrs. A. T. Williams, Stam- 
ford; secretary, Mrs. Warren Hayter, Hartford; treasurer, Mrs. 
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George L. Champlin, Hartford; trustee, Mrs. Clifford D. Newton, 
Stafford. Mrs. Albert Greenwood, retiring as treasurer after 
eleven years of service, was presented with a beautiful corsage 
of Talisman roses. 

Perfect weather prevailed during the two days, “just like 
summer,” and the attendance was good and steadily maintained. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Leroy W. Coons 


HE eightieth annual session of the Massachusetts Universalist 

Convention was held in Grace Church, Franklin, on Wednes- 

day and Thursday, May 10 and 11. The Massachusetts Sunday 

School Association met on Tuesday and Tuesday evening. The 

Woman’s Missionary Society occupied the time of Wednesday, 
May 10, up to the evening hour. 

After the generally unpleasant weather this section had been 
experiencing for the past month or six weeks, everyone appre- 
ciated the sunshine and the springlike air afforded for the several 
days of the meetings in Franklin. 

The attendance right through was excellent. All sections of 
the state were well represented, and at every meeting the large 
auditorium of the church was practically filled. The plans of the 
local people in caring for the Convention groups were excellent 
and the spirit of a genuine hospitality was felt by every visitor. 

J. Theodore Whitney, president, called the Convention to 
order at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. After the reading of the 
official call by the secretary, the following sessional committees 
were announced: Official Reports and Recommendations—Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, chairman, the Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Lester 
W. Nerney, Roger A. Poor, the Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl, A. Ernest 
Walters, the Rev. George H. Wood; Nominations—the Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske, chairman, Willis V. Ames, Mrs. William G. 
Dana, the Rev. Francis P. Randall, the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins; 
Elections—D. Stanley Rawson, the Rev. William C. Abbe, Mrs. 
Harold P. Williams; auditors—Ernest W. Davis, George A. 
Upton, J. Theodore Whitney; Religious Services—Rev. Trueman 
J. Menadue and Dr. Coons. ‘The monitors were four students 
from Dean Academy. A cordial welcome was given by Arthur 
Hale, chairman of the church trustees, and superintendent of 
the Franklin schools. 

In the worship hour which followed, the occasional sermon 
was given by the Rev. Pliny A. Allen of North Adams, and the 
communion service was in charge of Mr. Menadue, minister of 
Grace Church, assisted by Mr. Fiske of Haverhill. 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$45.90. At Malden, a year ago, the amount was $69.13, and at 
Springfield in 1937 the offering was $54.30. 

Preceding the business session on Thursday morning there 
was the singing of a hymn and the opening prayer was given by 
the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Salem. 

The Convention at 9.30 a. m. set out promptly upon the 
business of the day with President Whitney in command. The 
Superintendent, Dr. Coons, read his annual report. The treasurer, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, stated that the operating income for the 
year had amounted to $12,356.27. The operating expenses for 
the same period had been $13,771.73, leaving an excess of ex- 
pense of $1,415.46. This amount is offset by transfer of $992.97 
from General Funds, leaving the operating deficit for the year 
$422.49. The payments to the Convention from the churches in 
the way of quotas amounted to $2,949.00. The trust funds in the 
care of the Convention at this time amount to $336,965.46, and 
the total of the general funds is $188.073.33. 

The Rey. Carl A. Hempel, secretary of the Committee of 
Fellowship, reported 116 ministers in the fellowship of the Con- 
vention. Licentiates number fourteen. New pastorates in the 
year were begun in eleven places. During the year death has 
removed from the ministerial group the Rev. Katherine H. Ball, 
the Rev. Otto S. Raspe, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, and the 
Rev. Hendrik Vossema. 

Out of the work of the Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations came the following items. 


It was recommended: That the State Superintendent urge 
the quarterly payment of quotas (adopted). That the offering 
for the Ministerial Relief Fund be taken henceforth in October 
(laid on table). That, as the Advisory Committee, which was 
commissioned to study the quota system of the State Convention 
financing, has come to no definite conclusion on the matter, fur- 
ther study be made by the same committee this coming year, and 
that for the present the plan now in operation be continued 
(adopted). That for the coming year the state-wide rallies held 
during the past few years be omitted (adopted). That the 
Massachusetts Universalist be discontinued and that the Super- 
intendent be instructed to make wider use of The Christian Leader 
for state news, with possible reprints from the Leader for dis- 
tribution to the parishes (referred to the Executive Committee). 
That the State Speakers’ Bureau be continued another year 
(adopted). That, since the Massachusetts Council of Churches 
has recommended to all constituent bodies that their 1940 Con- 
ventions be held in Worcester the same days, this convention 
will meet in Worcester in 1940 on days suggested by the Council, 
and that our Worcester churches be asked to be our hosts 
(adopted). That greater co-operation be given the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches (adopted). That an appropriation of 
$50 be made to the Commission on Temperance (adopted). 
That officials of the state Sunday School Association and the 
state Woman’s Missionary Society, as well as of the Convention 
itself, study the forthcoming integrated program of the Univer- 
salist General Convention with an eye to following that program 
next year (adopted). That every church trustee, standing com- 
mittee member, church school superintendent, church school 
teacher and the officers of all auxiliary bodies subscribe to The 
Christian Leader, and that such subscriptions be financed from 
the church budgets where necessary (adopted). That the Com- 
mittee on Young People’s Work be continued (adopted). That 
an appropriation of $250 be made for the Laymen’s Council of 
Massachusetts (adopted). That trustees, standing committees, 
and prudential committees be urged to look carefully to the 
legal status of their property, that the financial accounts of local 
parishes be carefully audited by a certified public accountant, 
and that the parishes keep constantly in mind the conveyance of 
their property and funds to the Convention in trust (adopted). 
That copies of our proceedings be distributed to all the churches 
in the Convention (adopted). 

It was also recommended that the State Superintendent call 
together as soon as possible at least two representative officials of 
the Convention and of each affiliated state organization for the 
purpose of correlating programs similar to the manner in which 
the general denominational Council of Executives is operating; 
that at future conventions eleven o’clock be designated on the 
day of business as the time for receiving the report of the Com- 
mittee on Official Reports and Recommendations and taking ac- 
tion thereon; that a Social Action Commission of three members 
be chosen to consider and set before our people, particularly in 
The Christian Leader, such vital matters as war and peace, eco- 
nomic issues, and the great problem of building a human society 
upon the generally accepted Christian principles, and that as an 
aid to its work the sum of $50 be appropriated for the year. 

Upon the order of the president, the Rev. Alfred S. Cole, the 
Rey. Lyman Achenbach, and Dr. Emerson H. Lalone were in- 
structed to suggest the three members of this Commission on 
Social Action. These suggested the names of the Rev. Emerson 
S. Schwenk, the Rev. Douglas Frazier, and the Rev. Raymond 
Baughan, and they were elected. 

During the forenoon, the Rev. A. A. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent for New Hampshire, brought the greetings of the neigh- 
boring state. Similar greetings were received from the Conven- 
tions in Connecticut and Illinois, both of which were meeting at 
the same time as Massachusetts. 

The Rey. Vernon L. Phillips, general secretary of the Lord’s 
Day League, spoke in behalf of a measure now before the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, a bill to prohibit the sale of alcoholic beverages 
on Sunday. 

Dr. Jennings, executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
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Council of Churches, was also heard in a message of greeting and 
a commendation of the work which all of the churches are doing 
in a co-operative way. 

The officers elected were: J. Theodore Whitney, president; 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, vice-president; Dr. Leroy W. Coons, sec- 
retary; A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer; trustees for three years, 
George H. Bedford and the Rey. Arthur W. Webster; member 
of Committee of Fellowship for three years, the Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker; trustees of the Publishing House for three years, Dr. 
Flint M. Bissell, the Rev. Robert M. Rice, Cornelius A. Parker, 
and Ernest W. Davis. The preacher of the occasional sermon in 
1940 will be the Rev. Isaac Smith, with Dr. O. Whitman Eames 
as alternate. 

The most of the afternoon, beginning at three o’clock, was 
given to the “Town Meeting.” With Ernest W. Davis, a mod- 
erator well skilled in handling such gatherings, a list of vital 
subjects of interest to Universalists was discussed and some 
new ideas developed for the larger advantage of the churches of 
the Commonwealth. 

At 6.15 p. m. a company of 197 gathered in Masonic Hall at 
the farther end of the Dean campus for the closing meeting and 
banquet. The president, Mr. Whitney, served as toastmaster to 
the satisfaction and delight of everyone. Miss Kirk, as retiring 
president of the W. U. M.S., presented as the first speaker Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, president of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, who spoke upon the subject of “United We Stand.” 
The Rev. Ewart E. Turner, pastor of the American Church in 
Berlin from 1930 to 1934, gave as the final address ‘““The Future 
of the German Spirit.”’ 


* * * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Marion E. Pfaff 


[THE fifty-fourth annual convention of the W. U. M. S. of 

Massachusetts, held in Franklin May 10, 1939, was opened 
by the president, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. The official call was 
read by the recording secretary, Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff. Mrs. 
George E. Huntley led the service of worship and song, her theme 
being, ‘I am the way.”’ Mrs. Alexander C. Ewen, the president 
of the Franklin Mission Circle, extended greetings. Business 
followed, including reports of officers and department chairmen. 
The latter reports were read by Mrs. Harry B. Copeland, and 
were concise, helpful and encouraging. 

The president presented the ruling that life members, not 
actively connected with any Mission Circle, may have one dele- 
gate for every ten such members or fractional part thereof 
in attendance at convention. By courtesy each patron member 
shall be entitled to vote. This applied to this convention only. 
Miss Kirk then read her annual message. 

This year the Mission Circles were asked to contribute to the 
‘Tufts College Fund. Mrs. Chester A. Polsey told the story of 
the founding of this fund by Mrs. Lucy Skinner, and received the 
pledges, which amounted to well over $400. Some Circles pre- 
ferred to pledge to the North Carolina deficit, and about $70 was 
realized for this purpose. 

The morning session closed with the “In Memoriam”’ service, 
conducted by the president. 

The afternoon session was opened with a prayer by the Rev. 
T. J. Menadue. The Committee on Credentials reported 124 
delegates present. Reports of committees followed. 

Officers elected: President, Mrs. George H. Ball of Swamp- 
scott; vice-president, Mrs. John C. Wood of Braintree; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff of Cambridge; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Adeline M. Bisco of Worcester; treasurer, Mrs. 
Chester A. Polsey of Medford; trustees for three years, Mrs. 
Robert A. Dickson, Mrs. Leonard I. Lamb, of Attleboro, trustee 
for two years, Mrs. Harold C. Hamilton of Grove Hall. District 
directors—First district, Mrs. Carleton M. Fisher of Province- 
town; second, Mrs. Earle Robinson of Franklin; third, Mrs. 
Carl F. Elsner of South Weymouth; fourth (no active circles); 
fifth, Mrs. Edwin M. Powers of Somerville; sixth, Mrs. Harry B. 
Copeland of Malden; seventh, Mrs. Wallace L. Henshaw of 


Salem; eighth, Mrs. James A. Evans of Lowell; ninth, Mrs. Allan 
J. Buffington of Monson; tenth, Mrs. George Peabody of Fitch- 
burg. 

The newly elected president, Mrs. George H. Ball, spoke 
briefly, stressing the need to carry on and continue the work of our 
organization with the same zeal for accomplishment as in the past. 

Mrs..F. N. Chamberlain presented to the Quincy Mission 
Circle the banner awarded each year to the circle whose member- 
ship has shown the largest percentage of increase. 

The address of the afternoon was given by Mrs. Mary M. 
Treat of South Portland, Maine. She chose for her subject 
“Plant Another Acre,’ suggesting that, rather than curtail the 
work of the local church and its affiliates, those who were able 
plant an extra acre of ground and give the proceeds to the church. 

Then followed the always impressive candlelight service, 
participated in by Mrs. Treat, representing the National Associa- 
tion, the newly elected president, Mrs. Ball, representing the 
state organization, followed by members of the state board and 
presidents of the Mission Circles. 

All were happy to rise and give a vote of thanks to the re- 
tiring president, Miss Kirk, for her faithful and untiring efforts in 
furthering the ideals of our W. U. M. S. over a period of years. 


* * * 
MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Mary I. Chamberlain 


HE work of the Association for the year was reported in the 
morning session. The Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, the presi- 
dent, and the Rev. Trueman Menadue, the minister of the 
Franklin church, opened the convention with a worship service. 
The secretary, Mrs. Asplind, gave an encouraging report of the 
church schools, seventeen of which have increased in membership. 
The comparison of figures between last year and this year is most 
gratifying. Mr. Needham reported a small balance in the treas- 
ury with all bills paid. 

Mrs. Chamberlain’s report showed that progress has been 
made in many of the schools. Forty-five visitations have been 
made by the supervisor and members of the board. A fine in- 
stitute was held in South Weymouth. The Beacon Light, contain- 
ing helpful suggestions and church school news, has been sent to 
all schools in the state. Among the recommendations were 
the promotion of a membership campaign next fall, the promo- 
tion of adult education, leadership training classes, workers con- 
ferences and the recommendation to send delegates to summer in- 
stitutes. Mrs. Chamberlain closed her report by stating the aim 
of the association to be ‘‘to increase the spiritual output’’ of our 
churches through better trained leadership. 

Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell gave the delegates an opportunity to 
share in the work of the association through gifts of money and 
pledges. 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins of Orange; vice-president, the Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Cambridge; treasurer, Robert Needham of Ar- 
lington; secretary, Mrs. Lawrence Asplind of Medford; director 
for three years, Mrs. Marion Coffin, Waltham, for one year, 
Arthur S. Hall, Worcester. 

In the afternoon session a large delegation was present, in- 
cluding twenty-seven ministers. Miss Bessie L. Doherty from 
the Boston Public Library told about a project worked out with a 
group of children last summer in the Deering, N. H., vacation 
school. The children found out for themselves about the cost of 
war and tried to discover the reason people fight. 

Miss Mildred J. Keefe from Boston University gave a 
demonstration of the use of choric speaking with the entire group. 

Many schools contributed to the handwork exhibit, some of 
which was unusually creative. 

“Forward Together’ was the theme which the Rey. Harold 
H. Niles from Bridgeport, Conn., presented to the evening group 
in an inspirational address. The high point of the convention 
came at the closing symbolic communion service, under the 
leadership of Dr. William Wallace Rose and the Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins. 
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DR. ROSE MISSES THE POINT 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Rose misses the point entirely in his comment in the 
Leader on May 13 on the statement recently issued by the Com- 
mission on International Relations in connection with Good Will 
Day. 

It is conceivable that a prolonged effort involving great 
sacrifices may serve to unite a people in peace and good will, 
although his own instance, the period following the American 
Revolution, is not well chosen. The bitter controversy be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamilton, which divided President Wash- 
ington’s Cabinet, and which made personal the age-old urban- 
rural conflict, and the diatribes directed against the first Presi- 
dent himself during his last years in office, are abundant evi- 
dence that the habit of hate which was aroused was not confined to 
the former enemies of the new republic. 

But the point of the Commission’s statement has to do with 
relations to former enemies. The accounts of the old-time 
‘““Muster Days’’ in the New England of a century ago, and of the 
‘celebrations of the Fourth of July, reveal the bitter hatred of 
England that persisted for many years. And in England, con- 
tempt for the new nation was as bitter as the hatred on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

We did not cherish good will even for our former friends and 
allies, for we nearly went to war with France in 1798. 

Dr. Rose can doubtless remember the enthusiastic state- 
ments made at the time of the Spanish War in 1898, that at last 
the bitterness of the Civil War was forgotten in a common cause 
that united the North and South. It took more than a generation 
for good will to return. There was fraternizing on occasion be- 
tween Northern and Southern soldiers, but the tales told by those 
who lived through the era of “carpet-bag rule’’ in the Southern 
states are abundant evidence that hatred and revenge, not peace 
and good will, are the natural, and apparently inevitable, result 
of war. 

Even seventy and more years afterward there was bitterness 
in the hearts of some members of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, so that they refused to unite with the Confederate Vet- 
erans in a joint encampment. 

Qualities of heroism and sacrifice, of loyalty and patriotism, 
are often nourished and strengthened in war. But the spirit of 
peace and good will is not there except in those rare instances 
that prove the rule. 

The spirit of war is in such lines as these expressions that 
grew out of the intense bitterness of war days: ‘Remember the 
Maine! To hell with Spain.” ‘We'll hang Jeff Davis to a sour 
apple tree.’’ And the line, now usually expurgated, from ‘“The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “Their blood has washed out their foul 
footsteps’ pollution.”’ 

Stanley Manning. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


BROTHERHOOD HAS BUT ONE SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Rose’s letter of April 22 leaves me with a question which 
I have tried to answer satisfactorily for myself in the intervening 
weeks. “If two groups of contending soldiers can so happily 
form comradeship with each other between battles could not 
these men settle differences without recourse to war?” I realize 
that this question has greater weight when both sides have a 
democratic outlook, but with patience it might be applied when 
only one has it, for we heard from our returning forces in our 
last war about their regard for German soldiers. Indeed, it is 
true that most of our soldiers are humble men, and difficult ques- 
tions of state might be beyond them. Sharing a canteen is in- 
deed different from sharing a country or definitely postponing the 
fulfillment of an ideal. However, are not fraternizing soldiers 
symbolically the little child of the prophecy who may yet lead 


the lion and the lamb in their walk together? Stories of atrocities 
by soldiers in each war (even our own) we may indeed dismiss 
as perhaps biased, but no bias can be held where both sides 
participate in friendly intercourse. Not only soldiers fight wars 
though, and bitterness and hate seem an inevitable aftermath. 
Our own Civil War left much. 

A geographical division may be created by physical force. 
Is a country so formed?, Were not the ideals of democracy alive 
before the Revolutionary War? Were not men knit together for 
peace and good will because they saw that as the highest good for 
all? These ideals have lived and grown through the years. Is 
that not testimony to the strength of the ideal? Countries and 
peoples have lost wars, have been practically in serfdom for 
generations, but have maintained their ideals, have they not? 
Which then proves the stronger, the winner or the loser? 

The fact that soldiers fraternize in war may prove that war 
has a kindlier, better side, but it is certainly a potent argument 
that while patriotism has two sides, brotherhood has but one, and 
wars are unnecessary. 

Henrietta Bertsch. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the benefit of future historians of our Church who will 
follow in the footsteps of Dr. Lalone, it would be a very kind thing 
if some of the many eyewitnesses of stirring events in recent 
Universalist history could record in your columns their memories 
before it is too late. May I make a contribution here in connec- 
tion with the recent flurry occasioned by the adoption of a 
pacifist platform by some Universalist ministers. (It may cheer 
them to be reminded that even so great a soul as Dr. Lewis B. 
Fisher proclaimed on the floor of one of our war-time conven- 
tions, ‘“‘There will be no place in the Universalist Church after 
the war for any minister who does not wholeheartedly support 
the war now!’’) 

This anecdote has to do with Dr. Sweetser, patriarchial 
parliamentarian of many biennial sessions, who died while 
pastor emeritus of the Church of the Messiah in Philadelphia. 
It was at the Syracuse Convention during the World War. Dr. 
Sweetser was a stanch opponent, on parliamentary grounds, 
to the entry of the United States into the war. He was particu- 
larly bitter about President Wilson’s endorsement of the con- 
scription act and other legislation, asserting that they were un- 
constitutional, and was hissed by good patriots for his forth- 
rightness on the convention floor. 

I do not remember the exact origin of the incident (perhaps 
the memory of others will piece it out), but there arose a dis- 
cussion of the rights of Universalists as conscientious objectors. 
There was bitter debate, in the midst of which Dr. Sweetser got 
the floor. At the climax of his speech he described the home- 
coming of one of his sons, who had been in the aviation service 
in France. ‘His breast was pinned with medals, and I was proud 
of him, proud of him,” he declared in a voice choking with emo- 
tion, “but I would have been more proud of him,” and here his 
old voice rose to the cracking point, “more proud of him if he had 
stayed to home and gone to jail!” 

Convention-goer. 
* * 


A PROTEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I protest the correspondent who called my Prospector 
“radical,” if by that is meant it is not careful. I stand ready to 
back its contents by the writings of the greatest scholars in re- 
ligion in America. 

Immodestly yours, 
Harold Scott. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
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The Kingdom of God Totalitarian? 


The Clue to History. By John Mac- 
Murray. (Harper. $2.50.) 


Such a title may sound presumptuous 
but it is justified; here is as full-blown a 
philosophy of history as is contained in 
Marx’s Das Kapital, or anything that 
Henry Adams or Friederich Hegel pro- 
duced. Indeed, one may observe a certain 
relationship between the ‘‘clue’’ Professor 
MacMurray sets forth and the dialectic of 
Hegel. 

Following the Hegelian classification of 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis, the writer’s 
understanding of the Jewish world view 
may be said to be the thesis of his thought. 
“What is characteristic of the Hebrew 
people is that it achieved a development to 
a high level of civilization without this 
breaking up of the aspects of social life 
into autonomous, contrasted and com- 
peting fields of interest and effort. Art and 
science, politics, law, morality and philos- 
ophy, or rather what corresponds to these 
autonomous spheres of activity in other 
cultures, remain . . . . aspects of religion. 
.... In consequence Jewish culture is 
integral in a sense that no other culture has 
been.”” The Jews developed the only 
truly religious society which has ever ex- 
isted. 

The Jews are hated because they are re- 
ligious. The symbol of irreligion which 
Professor MacMurray uses is “dualism.” 
Dualism is the antithesis in his thought 
framework, the villain of the volume. 
Dividing reality into spiritual and ma- 
terial, temporal and eternal, natural and 
supernatural, dualism turns man against 
man, man against God, and denies the 
underlying unity of all being. Dualism 
‘is the result of the recognition that all is 
not well with human society.” All 
civilizations except the Hebrew have been 
guilty of dualism. But it remained to our 
time to bring the conflict of dualism and 
true religion into the open. The most 
conscious aspect of that conflict today is 
Adolf Hitler’s persecution of the Jews. 
Hitler realizes that the Jewish Weltan- 
schauung is the most sérious threat there is 
to the dualism by virtue of which a régime 
such as his own exists. Unconsciously he 
is the representative of the dualistic 
West in its stand against the universal 
point of view which is permeating the 
fabric of modern civilization. 

We need not, however, fear the eventual 
outcome. The will of God will conquer. 
God’s will is that there shall be “‘a universal 
community of persons, with freedom and 
equality as its structural principles of re- 
lationship.”” This is the synthesis, and 
more than the synthesis, of Dr. MacMur- 
ray’s thought; this is the conviction that 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


God’s will is behind the whole historical 
process and that man may hasten the 
divine community by co-operation. 

There can be no questioning the power 
of thisbook. As in “Creative Society,” the 
author writes with conciseness, detach- 
ment, conviction and originality. The 
long section on “The Work of Jesus’ is 
especially stimulating. 

One must remember, however, that his- 
tory is the product of historians, and simi- 
larly with philosophies of history. It seems 
to this reviewer that the writer’s clue is too 
pat; the words of Jesus and the ‘“‘facts’”’ of 
history fit the theory too well to be con- 
vincing. At other times the writer is work- 
ing too purely with ideas. If historical 
Christianity has been as dualistic as the 
writer says, what is this power creating the 
underlying unity which frightens Hitler 
and other western leaders? Perhaps be- 
cause he read Eugene Lyon’s “Assignment 
in Utopia’ while reading “The Clue to 
History,’ the reviewer is unable to com- 
prehend the distinction between fascism 
as practiced in Germany and communism 
as practiced in Russia. He wonders if the 
practical effect of this understanding of 
history would not be the establishment of 
a spiritual totalitarianism as complete as 
if not more so than that of any dictatorship 
which now exists. Is this the kind of unity 
the world needs, or is the Kingdom of God 
a totalitarian state? 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


* * 


A Survey of Opinion 
What Church People Think about 


Social and Economic Issues. By 

Norman L. Trott and Ross W. Sander- 

son. (Association Press. 75 cents.) 

This eighty-page book, stapled in heavy 
paper cover, contains the report of an 
opinion survey covering 1,087 persons, in- 
cluding seventy-six clergymen and 307 
church officers, representing sixty-eight of 
the white evangelical Protestant churches 
in Baltimore. It should prove of great 
value to any clergyman contemplating a 
similar survey in his own parish or com- 
munity, or to denominational officials who 
wish to test the true temper of their con- 
stituents. The book is of worth more be- 
cause of its presentation of a painstakingly 
developed technique of opinion survey 
than because of the findings which are set 
forth. 

The findings are based on the percent- 
ages of endorsements given a series of rep- 
resentative statements of position in each 
of three fields of opinion, viz: ‘The 
Church’s Relation to the Social Order,” 
“Property Rights,” and ‘‘The Rights of 
Labor.” Each series contains from seven- 
teen to twenty statements ranging from 
extreme conservative to extreme radical, 
their positions on the questionnaire by no 
means indicating their positions in the 


authors’ scale. This writer considers the 
questionnaire to be the fairest of any of the 
opinion tests which have thus far come to 
his attention. 

The findings are in no sense startling. 
They indicate a “middle of the road” posi- 
tion, with the clergy consistently a bit to 
the left of the laity, and those with a college 
education to the left of the non-college 
group. They show church people to be 
more liberal in principle than in practice, 
slightly leftish in their attitude toward the 
church’s impact upon the social order, and 
veering distinctly to the right on questions 
of property rights. They are weak in their 
opposition to labor organization. Most 
surprising, perhaps, is that in this city be- 
low the Mason and Dixon Line, there 
should be more who gave their political 
affiliation as Republican than as Democrat. 
Lyman Achenbach. 

ok 
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Should Be Read by Ministers 


Living the Christian Faith. By Edwin 
Ewart Aubrey. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


It is impossible to breeze through this 
book. Its 118 pages contain a condensation 
of what many an author would expand into 
a volume four times its size. Its content is 
so meaty and concentrated that this writer 
read most of it several times before he was 
satisfied that he had assimilated it. He is 
deeply grateful to the author, and the 
book will remain on his study desk for 
further reference. 

It is a book particularly for Universalists. 
The author, a professor of Christian The- 
ology in the University of Chicago, gives 
evidence of his kindred spirit in this one 
quotation from among many which might 
have been chosen: “The full force of Jesus’ 
teaching of universalism must be re- 
covered as the cement to save a world be- 
ing agitated into disintegration by na- 
tional jingoisms.”’ 

The principal thesis of the book is fairly 
adequately summed up as follows: “That 
theology originates in social communica- 
tion of Christian experience, that this 
communication finds both its terminology 
and its pertinence in the social experience 
of Christian people, and that the depths 
of that experience are fraught with the 
emotional energies which theology can, if 
it will, organize to achieve the purposes of 
the Christian enterprise.” 

The four chapters contain the substance 
of lectures delivered at Eden Theological 
Seminary. They are entitled: (1) The 
Renaissance of Theology, (2) Creative 
Leadership in Christian Faith, (3) Dilem- 
mas of Faith Today, (4) Christian Faith 
in the American Scene. 

The first two chapters should be read by 
a minister in a spirit of fearless self- 
analysis. They should serve to free some 
of the clergy of our historically liberal 
churches from the attitude of smug su- 
periority into which they have settled, and 
remind them that the world moves on, 
that the liberal spirit has left many an 
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“outgrown shell beside life’s unresting sea.”’ 
The last two chapters might serve well 
in clarifying a minister’s understanding 
and appreciation of his task; in acquaint- 
ing him with at least a few of the vital 
contributions to Christian theology in the 
American religious development; and par- 
ticularly for the Westerner contemplating 
‘serving a church in New England, they 
should fortify him with the reasons for the 
changed religious climate which he will 
experience. The author notes in an aside 
that “‘Yankee shrewdness does not rest on 
too exalted a view of human nature.” 
Lyman Achenbach. 


* * 


A Wise Little Book 


‘Marriages Are Not Made in Heaven. 
By Janet Fowler Nelson, Ph. D. (As- 
sociation Press, New York.) 


There have been a number of books in 
the past intended for the use of young 
people contemplating marriage. A large 
share of them have had so much of maudlin 
sentimentality that we could not use them. 
Another large group has been so highly 
technical that only those using them on a 
professional level could receive their values. 
This very wise little book successfully steers 
a course between these evils. 

' Addressed primarily to working girls, it 
would be equally useful as the basis for a 
course for the young people of any church. 
It seems equally applicable in many re- 
‘spects for working boys. The book is 


scientifically sound from both the psycho- 
logical and sociological angles (which is 
comparatively rare), and although at first 
the tone seems almost too conversational 
it can easily be seen that that tone is used 
because it should (and I believe would) 
stimulate discussion. The author sug- 
gests that ideally each person should have a 
copy so as to read it before the discussion, 
though the alternative possibility of read- 
ing aloud is also considered. 

The book opens with a concise discus- 
sion of the changing place of women in 
the world today, and the changing status 
of the home. It presents the manner in 
which culture both specifies and changes 
these things. These are complex questions, 
but they are basic for an adequate under- 
standing, and are so presented that much 
value should come from the discussions. 

To the writer it seems that chapters 
three and four in particular are as sane a 
discussion of the role of sex as she has read 
in some time. Dr. Nelson considers and 
explains the manner in which the various 
stages of emotional and sexual development 
are achieved, and the material presented 
will go far toward helping young people 
think these problems through in such a 
manner as to attain for themselves at 
least a degree of emotional maturity. A 
frank and sane discussion will be found of 
various problems, including homosexuality, 
the heterosexual goal, sex desire, and sexual 
adjustment. In discussing the prevalent 

(Continued on page 506) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SIGNIFICANT MEETING 


First, may we ask you to turn to page 
AT9 of The Christian Leader of May 20 and 
read about the women of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 
organizations have come together and 
‘have also included in the one organization 
the evening group, known to us as the 
W. E. D. O. society. Congratulations to 
‘our Washington women and to the leader 
of the new society, Mrs. William H. 
McGlauflin. 

Three more meetings of Universalist 
~women held during the past two weeks are 
most significant—significant because they 
were not meetings at which all the time 
-was devoted to a discussion of the projects 
of the Women’s National Missionary As- 
‘sociation. No, they were gatherings simi- 
lar to the meeting held in Boston last 
January. Invitations were sent to all 
Universalist women of the state of Con- 
necticut to attend and participate in a 
‘luncheon meeting to be held May 10 in 
‘Danbury at the time of the meeting of the 
‘State Convention. Mrs. Stanley Manning 
of Hartford, a member of the Promotional 
‘Cabinet of the W. N. M. A., planned the 
‘meeting, assisted by an efficient commit- 
itee. Mrs. J.. A. Robinson of Fairfield, 


Two old, 


presided, and Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden of 
Stamford, state president, found a multi- 
tude of ways in which to contribute to its 
success. We are told there were eighty- 
six women present! We are awaiting a 
detailed report of this splendid meeting 
and also of the Convention sessions. 

Eighty-six women met in Danbury be- 
cause they were interested in this matter of 
bringing all Universalist women into closer 
fellowship locally and nationally. Women 
all over the country are giving this serious 
consideration, and we rejoice in the many 
expressions of favor for this plan. 

The two meetings in Maine were held 
at the time of the May meetings of the 
W.U.M.S. The first group met in the 
Federated Church at Lewiston, Tuesday 
afternoon, May 16. Mrs. Frank Vicker- 
son of Portland, vice-president of the 
W. U. M.S., was in charge of the opening 
session, at which reports of the work of the 
W. N. M. A. were given. Later in the 
afternoon the women were invited to ad- 
journ to a smaller room in the church for a 
meeting to consider the matter of correlat- 
ing programs and uniting women’s societies 
locally and nationally. Mrs. Alice Enbom 
Taylor, promotional secretary of the W. N. 
M. A., presided and introduced first Mrs. 


* 


Cook of Auburn, who told of the function- 
ing of the separate women’s societies in 
the Auburn church. The second speaker 
was Mrs. Harry M. Treat of Portland. 
Mrs. Treat told of the new plan of the 
Congress Square Church, which had united 
two women’s groups under the name of the 
Woman’s Fellowship. Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent, told the 
story of the Pasadena church, where the 
women are now organized in one society 
with several departments of varying in- 
terests. Mrs. John Wood of Boston, a 
member of the Promotional Cabinet of 
the W. N. M. A., gave an interesting talk 
on Social Action, what it means and how 
a Social Action Program fits into a church 
woman’s program. 

A new pamphlet called ‘‘A Blue Print of 
a Dream,” was distributed and the “blue 
print” or ‘‘chart’’ showed how a Univer- 
salist woman through membership in a 
local women’s society is affiliated with a 
State and National Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. The chart suggests a 
set-up nationally, in the state, and locally. 
This pamphlet, which is available through 
the office at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, was 
used as a basis for the discussion which 
followed. Questions were asked and an- 
swered and long before we were ready the 
meeting had to be closed, for the supper 
hour had arrived. 

The next day we went to Waterville, 
Maine, to meet with the women in that 
district. The discussion meeting was 
scheduled for 10.30 a.m. Following a short 
devotional service led by Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell, Mrs. Vickerson called upon Mrs. 
Taylor to take charge of the meeting. 
From eleven until 12.30 alert and inter- 
ested women asked questions, gave opinions 
and listened to short talks by Mrs. Vicker- 
son, Mrs. Treat, Mrs. Wood and Dr. 
Cummins. In this particular group we 
found none opposed to a change in the 
present name of the Association; we found 
more in favor of ‘‘The National Association 
of Universalist Women” than of any other 
name. Miss Powell said she felt this to 
be an inclusive name and saw no reason 
why a greater missionary propram could 
not be carried under this new name. We 
found the women of this area eager for a 
field worker, and they were unanimous 
in their opinion that such a worker should 
be prepared to serve the Universalist 
Church in all its departments; i. e., she or 
he should represent the whole Church 
and be able to give advice and assistance 
to church school, to young people, to men 
and women and to the church as a whole 
The feeling seemed prevalent that a field 
worker should remain in a locality long 
enough to understand a situation and then 
not only advise but help launch the pro- 
gram suggested. The meeting was a stimu- 
lating and an encouraging one. We wish 
we might tell you about the wonderful 
afternoon program. Perhaps it will be told 
elsewhere in the Leader. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


HELP FOR REFUGEES 


That our people throughout the country 
are interested in helping the Jewish refu- 
gees from central Europe is evidenced in 
the way the offerings are finding their way 
to 16 Beacon Street. 

To date $209.52 has been received. We 
know of other schools that have taken the 
offering but have not yet sent it in. Is 
yours among this group? Ifso, please urge 
its speedy forwarding lest through some 
slip-up it fail to reach us in time to be re- 
corded for this fiscal year, and fail to serve 
the need of those for whom its help is in- 
tended. 

* * 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Institute of World Affairs, held 
annually at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, 
makes the following offer to young people 
for the 1939 institute to be held August 
19-26: 

“If twenty young people will attend the 
Institute of World Affairs, paying the cus- 
tomary board and room expenses, and the 
$2.00 registration fee, the dean, Dr. Ar- 
thur I. Andrews, will gladly arrange a 
leader and discussion subjects especially 
for them. The earlier these arrangements 
can be guaranteed, the earlier the program 
can be planned. The fees need not be paid 
now, but some organization or responsible 
person will need to give hard and fast 
guarantee, in order that we may engage 
leaders agreeable to the group.” For fur- 
ther information write Dr. Andrews, at 
Lower Warner, N. H. 


* "s 


INSTITUTE PUBLICITY 


A general leaflet listing all denomina- 
tional institutes throughout the country 
will go to all ministers, all church school 
superintendents, all presidents of women’s 
organizations, all leaders of youth groups, 
before this issue of the Leader appears. In 
addition it will list institutes, summer con- 
ferences, and such, under the leadership 
of other denominational groups that may 
prove helpful to our people. 

The annual folder listing faculty, courses 
and other Ferry Beach plans will be in the 
mail shortly. It has been delayed by cir- 
cumstances beyond our control, but this 
page of the Leader for May 20 told the 
story of the Religious Education Institute 
plans to date. 

For your added information here are im- 
portant dates for you, no matter where 
you live: 

June 18-25—Mid-West Religious Educa- 
cation Institute, under Unitarian aus- 
pices, Universalists co-operating, at 
Conference Point, Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Miss Susan M. Andrews 
of the G. S. 8. A. staff conducts a course 
on “Creative Activities in the Church,” 
and Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs of New York 
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IN MEMORIAM 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* Eternal Father of all souls, grant 
* unto us such clear vision of the sin 
* of war that we may earnestly seek 
* that co-operation between nations 
* which alone can make war impos- 
* sible. As man by his inventions 
* has made the whole world into one 
* neighborhood, grant that he may 
* by his co-operations make the 
* world into one brotherhood. Help 
* us to break down all race prejudice, 
* stay the greed of those who profit by 
* war, and the ambitions of those 
* who seek an imperialistic conquest 
* drenched in blood. Guide all states- 
* men to seek a just basis for inter- 
* national action in the interests of 
* peace. Arouse in the whole people 
* an adventurous willingness, as they 
* sacrificed greatly for war, so also, 
* for international good will, to dare 
* bravely, think wisely, decide reso- 
* Jutely, and achieve triumphantly. 

% Amen. 

* 

* 
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leads groups studying ‘Curriculum 
Building” and ‘Teaching Juniors.” 

July 15-22—Mid-West Institute, under 
Universalist auspices, at Shakamak 
State Park, Jasonville, Ind. Largely 
for young people, this institute will offer 
courses on churchmanship, new this 
year, as well as help to church school 
workers under the guidance of Mrs. 
Helen Line Case of St. Louis, Mo. 

July 15-22—Religious Education Institute, 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, under the 
auspices of the Universalist General 
Sunday School Association. Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, Miss 
Ida M. Folsom, Miss Alice M. Harrison, 
Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk and Miss 
Harriet G. Yates make up the list of 


leaders. 
‘ett 


YOUTH WANTS NEW LEADERS 


As an example of the desire of many 
young people within the church for a 
more aggressive leadership in the effort to 
abolish war, the following document, 
signed by fifty-six of the young people of 
St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, Conn., is 
of interest. Later, it was endorsed by 
fifty-nine adult members of the church 
and given to the public. 

“Since the armistice, twenty years ago, 
much has been said about the ‘voice of 
youth.’ Too much of this has been by 
self-appointed spokesmen, not by youth 
themselves. And too often the desires, 
the hopes, of youth when known have been 


disregarded: that is our fault, for too often: 
we have spoken in too indecisive a voice. 
Now we, young people, members of St. 
Paul’s parish, New Haven, state our 
opinion that the great issue before all 
statesmen of the day is ‘war or peace.” 

“We are for peace. Some of us fought 


‘the last war in France; others helped at 


home. We know the horror of war. We 
believe many a brother of ours fought and 
died for the cause of peace. We know what 
another war would mean. We have seen 
the futility of war. And we distrust all 
war because war finds it necessary to crucify 
truth in the interest of its own propaganda. 

“Youth is a time of glamor, of action. 
In the past the users of force have easily 
appealed to us in behalf of war. We have 
gladly served in war, for there we seemed 
to find some vision of our ideal of unity and 
of service to a great and common cause. 

“Now we want our new leaders to ask 
us to storm the heights of everlasting peace. 
Such a calling appeals to youth. We be- 
lieve that war can be prevented. In such a 
struggle we feel that all our need of glamor 
and action will be satisfied. We are sure 
that here we shall experience the perfect 
vision of common service whereon our ideal 
is set. Give us leadership to fight the good 
fight; give us opportunity to prepare for 
peace by leve. 

“We are truly proud of our country for 
those moments when she has shown the 
spirit of the cross, not that of Caesar; 
when she is eager to help others in their 
needs, not eager to exact from others what 
perhaps are her ‘rights;’ for her gracious re- 
turn of the Boxer indemnity, for her 
courageous leadership of the Washington 
conference; for the long years of trust and 
peace on an unguarded Canadian border. 
We shall be proudest of her when she 
throws her full weight into the cause of 
world peace and a new internationalism. 

“We therefore ask you, as our representa 
tives in our country’s deliberations, to favor 
all such measures as express love, not sus- 
picion, international understanding, not 
self-centeredness, peace, not armed force. 
These are our needs.. Towards such heights 
we would be gladly led. This, we believe, is: 
the voice of youth.” 

* * 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


Frank S. Ames of Machias, Maine, 
sends us an interesting little greeting card 
for Mothers’ Day, which he reports has 
been sent to mothers in his church school 
each year since 1930. Here is a suggestion 
for some other school. Mr. Ames also 
brought to our attention an error in the 
worship service for Mothers’ Day, May 14. 
The scripture reading in the service was 
taken from the 31st chapter of Proverbs, 
not Ecclesiastes, as printed. We apologize 
for this error. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., we learn from The Christian Century, 
has had his Christian Century article ‘“The 
Pretensions of Science’ republished in 
“Essays of Three Decades,”’ a collection of 
college English readings. The Century of 
May 17 contains a strong article by Mr. 
‘Tigner, “There Is No Pity.” 

Mrs. A. N. Blackford, long active in 
Universalist church work, has served for 
the past three years as president of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Woman’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union. 


Mrs. George A. Friedrich represents All 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, on the board of 
the Brooklyn Daily Vacation Bible School. 


Supply preachers in the neighborhood of 
Boston on May 21, as arranged by the 
State Superintendent, were Rev. A. N. 
Foster at East Boston, E. Christian West- 
phalen at Brookline, Mason F. McGinness 
at Chelsea, Rev. R. R. Hadley of Peabody 
at Framingham, and Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons at Peabody. 

Mrs. Laura Lindsay died on May 11 at 
her brother’s home in Woodstock, New 
Brunswick. Services were held on Sunday, 
May 14. On Dec. 26 Mrs. Lindsay fell and 
broke her hip, an accident from which she 
did not recover. 

Rey. Donald B. King, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, Junction City, 
Kansas, has been elected secretary of the 
Junction City Ministerial Alliance. 

Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, was the preacher in Southbridge on 
May 21. On May 28 he will have the ser- 
vice in Assinippi, when the several patri- 
otic organizations of the town will be 
present at the Memorial Day exercises. 
On June 4, Dr. Coons will give the sermon 
in Gardner, at the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of that church. 


Dr. L. Ward Brigham will close his long 
pastorate at St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, 
Sunday, June 30. Dr. and Mrs. Brigham 
were given a purse of $750 with the love 
of the parish. They will soon leave on a 
long trip by automobile (living in a trailer) 
which will include a summer in New 
Hampshire, the New York World’s Fair, 
the General Convention, and then Cali- 
fornia, where they will make their home. 

Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister emer- 
jitus of King’s Chapel, Boston, and Mrs. 
Perkins are sailing on this date for England 
to stay until about Nov. 1. They em- 
barked on the Scythia in Boston. We shall 
soon publish the sermon by Dr. Perkins on 
the dedication of a stall in the First Parish 
Church, Brookline, in memory of Dr. 
Howard N. Brown. 

Miss Gertrude Kauffman, assistant at 
the Universalist church in Oakland, Calif., 


received the degree of master of theology 
at the recent commencement of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, and 
Duane Lyon Kelly, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Vista, Calif., received 
the degree of bachelor of theology at the 
same time. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who for 
twenty-three years has held the position of 
marshal of the Tufts Commencement day 
procession, has resigned because he has 
accepted the office of life trustee of the 
college. The custom of taking the marshal 
from the class celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary probably will be instituted. 


Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace Rose 
will attend the commencement exercises of 
Syracuse University June 5, when their 
daughter Martha will receive her degree. 
Dr. Rose will preach for Dr. Reamon June 
4 and Dean Vaughn Dabney will preach 
for Dr. Rose. 


Dr. Stanard Dow Butler has gone to 
Canton, N. Y., for three months’ service in 
place of Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner, in 
Chicago on the staff of The Christian Cen- 
tury for the summer. 


Owing to a change of schedule Rev. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley of New York City will 
sail for Europe on June 7, and not on June 2 
as previously announced. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
pastor. At the recent parish meeting it 
was voted to keep the church open until 
the first of August—the first time in 117 
years that this church has been kept open 
inthesummer. In July and part of August 
a vacation church school will be operated 
for the children of the church and com- 
munity. On Mothers’ Day a pageant was 
presented called “The Women of the 
Bible,’’ under the direction of Miss Mar- 
jorie Gutheim. Mr. Chatterton has an 
adult Bible class of over twenty-five people. 
In April the minister gave a series of lec- 
tures on “The Achievements of Israel.’ 
In May the lectures have been taken from 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s book, ‘“‘A Guide 
to Understanding the Bible.” 

North Attleboro.—Rey. Gilbert A. Pot- 
ter, pastor. The net proceeds from the 
play, “Night of January,”’ are more than 
$200. The offering for the Ministerial 
Relief Fund on May 7 amounted to $12.90. 
The annual meeting of the men’s club 
was held on May 25. The parish was 
largely represented at the Convention in 
Franklin. 

Haverhill—Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, pas- 
tor. A unique service will be held in the 
West Parish Universalist church on Broad- 
way on either May 28 or June 4. It will 


be known as Lilac Sunday, and the two- 


hundred-year-old church will be decorated 


for the service. Mr. Fiske is planning to 
lead a group of young people on a bicycle 
trip through New Hampshire and Vermont 
in the first two weeks of August. The 
Youth Hostels will be the stopping places. 
On Thursday, June 8, “The Old Peabody 
Pew”’ will be presented at the West Parish 
church. 


Wisconsin 


Stoughton-Mukwonago.—Rev. J. Stew- 
art Diem, acting pastor. The Ladies’ Aid 
of the Stoughton church recently held a 
public meeting at which an authority on 
fabrics spoke and the pastor’s wife gave 
readings. On Sunday, June 11, the young 
people of this parish will hold a picnic at a 
near-by lake. In the Mukwonago church 
the Entertainers Club has held regular so- 
cial meetings on alternate Fridays and the 
ladies are planning several special projects 
for the near future. Due to the efforts of 
the group the annual sacred concert was 
very successful. Mr. Diem will address the 
Memorial Day exercises in the Mukwonago 
high school, sponsored by the American 
Legion. The annual parish meeting of the 
Stoughton church will be held on Sunday, 
May 28, following the morning services. 
The two parishes will maintain services 
throughout the summer. The pastor has 
made 175 parish calls in the two com- 
munities. He plans a state young people’s 
rally sometime in July. The groups from 
Racine, Stoughton and Muwonago form a 
nucleus for this project. Several delegates 
will attend the Mid-West Religious Edu- 
cation Institute at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
June 18-25. The junior young people’s 
club of the Mukwonago church was enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Diem at their 
home in Milwaukee on May 20. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Woman’s Alliance was held at Bethany 
Union Friday, May 19. Thirty-eight were 
present. Mrs. Dewick, the president, 
presided. 

The speaker was Mrs. Robert Rice of 
Arlington. Her book talk was interesting 
and left with each one a desire to read the 
books she presented. 

Mrs. Marrs gave her usual fine report 
of religious news. 

Mrs. Spear expressed her appreciation of 
the interest in the Home shown by gifts 
from the Alliance and from visitors and 
mission circles. 

The nominating committee presented 
the following for officers for the coming 
year. They were unanimously elected. 
President, Mrs. Berta Etz of Medford Hill- 
side; first vice-president, Mrs. Dorothy 
Wood of Braintree; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Mary Southwick of Roxbury; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Lettie B. Cooke of 
Newtonville; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
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Florence Tucker of Medford; treasurer, 
Mrs. Elvyra Hamilton of Roslindale; re- 
ligious news reporter, Mrs. Alice Marrs 
of Roxbury; auditors: Mrs. Lizzie Nelson, 
Miss Grace Elwell. 

The annual report showed a gain of thir- 
teen new members the past year. The 
Alliance is steadfast in its purpose to 
work for the interests of Bethany Union. 
Over $200 has been contributed in the 
past year—making over $900 in the past 
five years. 

Seven meetings have been held with a 
good attendance and inspiring speakers. 

Lettie B. Cook, 
Recording Secretary. 
* * 


ORDINATION OF ELEANOR COLLIE 


After ten years efficient service at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, and 
with opportunities before her to go into 
other forms of literary or social work, 
Eleanor G. Collie was ordained to the 
ministry of the Universalist Church Fri- 
day, May 12, in the church that she now 
serves. 

Representing the State Convention of 
Pennsylvania was Dr. Herbert E. Benton, 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, and 
assisting were Rev. Robert Tipton, pastor 
of the Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, Rev. George A. Gay, State Su- 
perintendent, and Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., editor of The Christian Leader. At the 
climax of the service, Dr. Benton offered a 
beautiful and moving prayer of ordination 
and then with the hands of the four of- 
ficiating clergymen upon the head of the 
candidate, he said the impressive words 
which gave her the rights, privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of an ordained minister. 

Miss Collie, who a year ago underwent 
some painful operations for an old injury, 
now fully restored to health and happy in 
her new relationship to the Church, re- 
ceived her friends in the parlors of the 
church after the service. At the reception 
she carried a magnificent bunch of roses 
presented to her by the young people of 
the church. During the service she wore a 
new black silk robe, the gift of friends in 
the church. 

The church was filled with members of 
the two Philadelphia congregations, the 
young people being strongly represented, 
and friends in Philadelphia outside the 
church. College friends drove over from 
Washington, D. C., and Miss Collie’s 
mother and sister drove down from Mas- 
sachusetts. The president of the State 
Convention, who is moderator of the 
Church of the Messiah, N. R. Guilbert, 
took a leading part in arranging the ser- 
vices. Newspaper men flocked to the 
church for pictures and the story, as the 
ordination of a woman attracted the at- 
tention of the city. 

Harry J. Ditzler, organist of the church, 
and the choir co-operated effectively. 

Mr. Gay had the opening service, invo- 
cation, responsive service and scripture. 


Dr. van Schaick preached the sermon on 
“Ordination,” Miss Lillian Leidy sang 
“My Task’ and the act of ordination fol- 
lowed. Then Mr. Tipton gave Miss Collie 
the right hand of fellowship. The closing 
hymn was “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee,’ and then Miss Collie pronounced 
the benediction. 

The church itself, beautifully done over, 
presented a most attractive appearance, 
the weather was perfect, and the occasion 
was a most happy one. : 

An unrecorded and unnoted incident of 
especial significance to the writer was the 
presence in the back of the church of an at- 
tendant at the filling station next door who 
in daily contact with Dr. Benton and Miss 
Collie had come to like and respect them, 
and who, although of an entirely different 
faith, desired to show his interest and to 
give his backing to the occasion. 

J. Vee 


<7 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, May 10, was 
preceded by a parish dinner in Perkins 
Hall and followed by a meeting of the 
Washington Convention Committee. It 
was an interesting evening. 

Elbert J. Way, moderator for the past 
two terms, Walter E. Claflin and Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, all of whom were ineligible for 
re-election, retired from office with the 
warm thanks of the meeting. Dr. Clarence 
I. Hendrickson was elected moderator and 
Henry C. Morris and C. Vaughan Darby 
were elected to the Board of Management. 
Elbert J. Way was elected a trustee of the 
property. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks reported making 252 
calls since he came January 15, officiating 
at two funerals, one wedding, and making 
twelve addresses outside the parish. He 
reported an average attendance at Sunday 
morning services of 205. This represented 
a marked increase. 

The reports from the Optimist Club, 
church school, Y. P. C. U., Universalist 
Players, Mission Circle, Ladies’ Aid, were 
brief, interesting and encouraging. All had 
a good year—some unusually good. The 
financial year does not close until October 1, 
but the report of the treasurer, Asa M. 
McCain, showed an improvement in the 
financial status of the parish due to income 
from the Myrick estate. The parish 
budget is around $10,000. The great 
weakness manifest to all who noted the 
figures was in regular subscriptions. Dr. 
Brooks is giving serious attention to this. 
He also is studying the organization of a 
young woman’s group, a men’s group and 
a young married persons’ group. 

The report of the office secretary, Mar- 
garet Adams, showed that 39,000 pieces of 
matter were handled by the office as com- 
pared with a few hundred six years ago. 

During the year the Ladies’ Aid raised 
$1,100 and turned over $500 to the Board 
of Management. 


Officers re-elected were Milton R. Vol- 
mer secretary, and Asa M. McCain 
treasurer. On the committee of the parish 
to work for the session of the General 
Convention are E. J. Way, chairman, Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks, secretary, Asa M. McCain, 
Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, and Mrs. Wm. H. 
McGlaufiin. 

JIVE 


* * 


DR. BRIGHAM AND HIS SUCCESSOR 


St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 6614 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago, long a dominant 
influence in liberal religious circles, has 
honored its minister, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
by making him pastor emeritus. Dr. Brig- 
ham has served St. Paul’s in three church 
homes for more than a quarter of a century, 
and will retire on June 30. His friends pre- 
sented him on Sunday, May 21, with a 
suitable testimonial of their high esteem. 

His influence in both academic. and 
ecclesiastical groups has been effective, 
and his departure is a distinct loss to the 
Universalist and Unitarian societies and 
to Chicago. 

Major John Newton Gage, president of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist 
society, has announced that Dr. Brigham’s 
successor will be Rev. Donald K. Evans. 
Mr. Evans comes to Chicago directly from 
a successful pastorate at Clinton, Il. 
Major Gage says: “St. Paul’s is indeed 
fortunate to secure so clear a thinker, so 
forceful a speaker, and so dynamic a per- 


sonality.” 
i, ok 


I. W. A. NOTES 


Dr. Louis Cornish, who reached America: 
the middle of April after a winter in the 
Philippines, will remain on the Pacific 
Coast until about July 1. He has been 
preaching at Portland, Oregon, Berkeley, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., and’ 
will give the baccalaureate at Stanford 
University in June. Dr. Cornish will be at 
Ferry Beach for the week-end of Aug. 
19-21 and may be counted upon for one 
evening of interest in addition to the 
Sunday service. 

Dr. Josef Hane addressed two I. W. A. 
meetings in New Hampshire on Sunday,. 
May 14. At 8.15 p. m. he spoke in the 
Congregational church at Warner. His 
topic was ‘The European Scene,” a study 
in the struggle for the domination of Cen- 
tral Europe. Keen interest was manifested 
in the question period. Rev. Alexander: 
Chandler presided and Prof. Arthur I. 
Andrews, dean of the Institute, introduced! 
the speaker. The Concord meeting was at. 
the First Methodist Church at 7.30 p. m. 
Dr. Robert O. Blood, president of the state - 
Senate, presided. 

Recently the Monson I. W. A. group. 
was invited to spend an evening at the 
home of Mrs. Homer N. Bradway. 

The Institute of World Affairs is of in- 
terest to the young as well as the older 
groups. The I. W. A. would be glad to. 
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send a speaker to any church group to ex- 


plain the Institute that is to be held at. 


Ferry Beach in August. Please write to 
Warren J. Guild, 41 Coolidge Road, Ar- 
lington, Mass., giving dates desired. 


* a 


DR. ROBBINS RETIRES 

(Continued from page 486) 
that so many years would elapse before I 
laid down that work. The years have 
passed swiftly, and I have been very happy 
in our labors together. I love this city. 
I love the people of all the churches who 
have been so kind to me. My relations 
with my fellow ministers have been most 
cordial. The people of this church have 
been harmonious, co-operative and con- 
siderate. 

‘We have together accomplished many 
things: the number of our people has 
greatly increased, material resources have 
multiplied, and our church holds an 
honored place in this community. It 
should hold a much larger place. 

“It is with deepest regret that I feel the 
time has come for me to step aside in the 
interest of a new voice, a new personality 
and new methods. I hereby tender my 
resignation as the minister of this church 
and society, the same to take effect on 
June 30 of the present year. At that time 
T shall have completed thiry-one and a half 
years as your pastor. 

“Tt is my hope that this church and so- 
ciety will proceed at once to the selection 
of my successor, to the end that he may 
be able to take up the work immediately 
following the summer’s vacation. 

“With very deep love for you all and 
with the prayer that God’s richest blessing 
may rest upon you.” 


* * 


THE IDEA OF GOD 


“The Idea of God”’ is the first chapter of 
Dr. Fosdick’s important work, ‘‘A Guide 
to Understanding the Bible: The Develop- 
ment of Ideas within the Old and New 
Testaments.” It is reprinted for the use 
of ministers, teachers, young people’s 
study groups, and adult Bible classes. 
Paper, 35 cents. 


a * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Ferry Beach and its circle of friends lost 
a loyal member of many years’ standing 
with the death of Rev. Milo Folsom on 
May 18. A life member, Mr. Folsom 
served as vice-president of the association 
1915-16. He was particularly active in the 
years when so many families used to camp 
at the grove, and was tent-master for 
several seasons. His lively interest in the 
Ferry Beach meetings, along with Mrs. 
Folsom, a director since 1932, resulted in 
many of his parishioners attending the in- 
stitutes and others giving service on the 
staff of workers. 

Three dozen young people of the Nashua 
and Concord churches boarded the “‘S. S. 


Granite State” the evening of May 12 fora 
rollicking cruise to Saco Bay with ‘“‘Quar- 
termaster’”’ Edmund Payne at the helm, 
Lucile Merrill as ‘‘chief engineer’ and 
“Captain” Philip Giles keeping every- 
thing under control. Entertainment on 
board included the sailor’s hornpipe, the 
Highland fling, tumbling acts, harmonica 
solos and the reading of an uproarious skit 
entitled ‘Depression Over Egypt,’’ which 
passed the censor at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity several years ago! Dancing on the 
hurricane deck followed the showing of the 
Ferry Beach stereopticon pictures by R. F. 
Needham. Watching from deck chairs 
were Rey. and Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, Rev. 
J. Wayne Haskell, Mrs. Edmund J. Payne 
and Mrs. Sadie Pike. 

Over nine hundred Ferry Beachers will 
be receiving a note from Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Nelson about June 2 reminding them about 
the Birthday Fund. Showing an increase 
each year, the fund last summer reached 
$175 and Mrs. Nelson is confident that the 
$200 mark can be attained this year. This 
project of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
culminates with the annual birthday party 
on Thursday, Aug. 17, during the Institute 
of Churchmanship. 

Foe. ZING 
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* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 111. Caribou, 


Maine, 10. Middletown, N. Y., 2. New 
Haven, Conn.,2. Total, 125. 
* * 


NORTH OLMSTED DEDICATES NEW 
ORGAN 


On Sunday, April 30, the Universalist 
church in North Olmsted, Ohio, Rev. 
William G. Schneider pastor, dedicated 
its new $10,000 organ. Three services and 
a banquet were held during the day, which 
were attended by more than 800 people. 

Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron spoke 
at the morning service. The dedication of 
the organ came at three p. m., with a large 
attendance. An organist from Cleveland, 
Herbert Voges, played two groups of se- 
lections. Brief remarks were made by the 
president of the State Convention, Lloyd 
Dodge of Cleveland, Dr. Baner, Rev. 
C. A. Hallenbeck of Kent, Rev. Robert 
Tipton of Philadelphia, a former pastor of 
the church, Dr. W. H. Leach, editor of 
Church Management, Rev. Clyde Kuhn, 
pastor of a local church, and Mayor Doug- 


lass. Frank Heiser, chairman of the 
trustees, thanked the people for their co- 
operation and their generous contributions. 
and Mr. Schneider expressed his personal 
gratitude to those who gave work which 
saved probably $500. 

At 5.30 about seventy-five who had at- 
tended youth conferences at Turkey Run 
and Shakamak enjoyed a banquet in the 
dining-room. Dr. Baner, Mr. Tipton 
and Mr. Hallenbeck spoke briefly. 

At the evening service Mr. Tipton 
preached a sermon on “Love and Friend- 
ship.” The Dover Odd Fellows attended 
in a body in honor of Mr. Tipton, whom 
they had known when he was pastor of 
the North Olmsted church. 

On Tuesday evening another service 
was held to rededicate the building given 
to the Ohio State Convention by Asher 
M. Coe in 1928 in memory of the Coe 
family, and for the use of the North Olm- 
sted church. Mr. Tipton, who was pastor 
of the church at that time, and Rey. Stan- 
ley Stall of Norwalk made addresses. 

Another service was held on Wednesday 
evening at which Dr. Robert B. White, 
minister of the Old Stone Church of Cleve- 
land, gave an address on “Youth, in 
Meeting the World’s Needs.” 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 


* * 


A 6,000 MILE COMMUTER 


When a young fellow gets a job, and 
commutes a dozen miles or so to work, it 
is commonplace. There are even lots of 
young fellows who live in the cities and 
commute to jobs at seashore resorts several 
hundred miles away. But when a young 
man commutes from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, and does it twice, so he can hold 
down a job in a place he likes, that’s 
almost news for Ripley. 

It takes Kelsey Robinson almost a week 
to get from Palo Alto, Calif., to his job 
as dishwasher at Murray Grove. It takes 
a week to get back. The season at Murray 
Grove is five weeks long, from July 29 to 
Labor Day. In other words Kelsey is on 
the road almost half as long as he spends 
on the job. Round trip bus fare is $70. 
It would be giving out secrets to tell what 
he gets for the job, but aside, we can 
safely say that it’s closer to a toss-up than 
we'd care to admit. 

But Kelsey, who this year will be eight- 
een, says rather diffidently, ‘It’s a nice 
place to work.” 

What he means is that Murray Grove is 
a nice place. Work, play, study, in- 
spiration, for whatever purpose, Murray 
Grove has a real appeal. It brings Kelsey 
back over 6,000 miles of highway. He is 
probably the first person to deliberately 
return a second season from California. 
But for years Murray Grove has brought 
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many people from many places, and won 
their love and devotion. The hotel staff 
this year will come from Alabama, In- 
diana, Maryland, California, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania. With many visitors 
for the World’s Fair coming to a point but 
ninety miles away, it is hoped that Uni- 
versalists from everywhere will make it a 
point to stop at the Murray Grove shrine. 


W.G. Jr. 
* x 
UNIVERSALISTS AT THE WORLD’S 
FAIR 


Will Universalists and their friends de- 
siring rooms with Universalist families 
in Floral Park, New York, while attending 
the New York World’s Fair, please com- 
municate with Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 88 
Walnut Ave., Floral Park, New York. 
Floral Park is within twenty minutes 
driving time from the fair grounds. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 501) 
problem of “hot petting’ Dr. Nelson makes 
the particularly valuable observation that, 
aside from the problem of possible loss of 
self-control, it also involves the more seri- 
ous problem of danger to the person in 
complicating later sexual adjustment. 
This because sexual satisfaction at a lower 
than heterosexual level may result in dif- 
ficulties of adjustment such as will make 

intercourse anti-climactic. 

The book also considers other problems, 
such as when to marry; variations in tem- 
perament, age, education and attitude; 
the problem of working wives; questions of 
budget; and the problem of leisure time 
which many working girls may face for the 
first time after marriage. 

The appendix contains brief but ade- 
quate discussions of the male and female 
reproductive systems (with a chart of 
each), the present status of birth control, 
and the problem of venereal disease. To 
my mind the 158 pages of this book pre- 
sent in a thoroughly satisfactory manner 
most of the problems which should be con- 
sidered in a discussion course on the sub- 
ject of marriage. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


a be 


The Religious Problems of Youth 


Youth Looks at Religion. By Arthur 
C. Wickenden. (Harpers. $1.50.) 


In “Youth Looks at Religion” the pro- 
fessor of religion at Miami University con- 
siders such religious problems of youth as 
have come to him both in the classrooms 
and in conference. Problems include the 
motives and functions of religion, the rela- 
tion of science and religion, faith, prayer, 
thought of God. sin, etc. The book makes 
no attempt to plumb the depths of any one 
subject. It rather lays the groundwork 
for and brings the reader to the point of 
wanting to do just that. The book is an 
introduction to the study of religion. It 
does not tell what one must believe. It 


rather portrays what different groups in 
the Christian world are believing, and with- 
out argument but with a certain ease of 
style clearly and consistently reveals the 
liberal position. 

“Youth Looks at Religion” is the near- 
est approach to an adequate elementary 
textbook on religion that the reviewer has 
seen. As such it will be welcomed not 
alone in youth groups, but in the classroom 
and the home. 

Edna P. Bruner. 


Notices 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


March 31, J. Murray Gay and John Paul Guise 
granted a license to preach. 

April 24, examined Eleanor G. Collie and author- 
ized her ordination. 

May 12, Rev. Ernest Carritt transferred to the 
Ohio Universalist Convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
* * 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 92d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will be held in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, on June 
9, 1939, at two p. m., for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any busi- 
ness that may come before the convention. 

Dr. Robert Cummins will speak on Friday eve- 
ning. 

Convention will continue Saturday with special 
services Sunday. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
ah eH 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 114th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, with its auxiliaries, will be held at Norwalk, 
Ohio, June 11, 12, 18, 14, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
any other business that may come before these bodies. 
The keynote address will be given the evening of 
June 11 by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. The Church 


School session will be held June 12; the Y. P. C. U. 
and W. U. M. A. will meet June 18; the occasional 
service will be held the evening of June 13, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones preaching the sermon; the Conven- 
tion business session will be June 14, closing with the 
banquet in the evening. 
Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
x * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license for one year of Mason F. McGin- 
ness, Albert Q. Perry and D. Stanley Rawson. 
Granted full fellowship to Rev. Joseph W. Beach, 
whose probationary license expired on April 14. 
Granted letter of license as ordained clergyman to 
Rev. William W. Lewis, pending the granting of dual 
fellowship. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
oe 


W. U. M. S. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of Pennsylvania 
will convene at Towanda, Pa., June 2 at two o’clock 
for the hearing of reports, transaction of any business 
which may be presented, and listening to an address 
by one of the Board of the W. N. M. A. 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
Fetes 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the Iowa 
Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries will be 
held in the Universalist church at Waterloo, Iowa, 
June 9, 10, 11. The Convention is composed of or- 
dained ministers in fellowship in Iowa; officers of the 
Convention; five delegates from each church; also 
one delegate for each auxiliary. Reservations should 
be sent to Rev. Edna P. Bruner, president, 120 Inde- 
pendence Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 
re 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention will 
meet in the Church of the Messiah (Universalist) at 
Towanda, on June 2, 3 and 4, 1939. 

The Towanda church invites all friends to this 
combined Convention of the Missionary Society, 
the church school, the Young People’s Christian 
Union and the church organization. The local 
church will entertain all for lodging and breakfast. 


hand at home. 


You will find suggestions for your whole family to enjoy 


your summer days together. 


prayers for each Sunday during the summer; some for special 
days when you go to the seashore or on a picnic in the woods, 


or when watching the stars. 


The last few pages are left for you to write. 
this book will help you discover a little more about God and 


His world. 


Price 10 cents a copy 
Ten or more 9 cents a copy 
Plus postage 1 1-2 cents per copy 
Order of 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - - 


A Summer Book for the Family 


Here is a book to tuck in your vacation suitcase or keep on 


Here are stories, songs and 


We hope 


Boston, Mass. 


May 27, 1939 
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Any wishing entertainment should write Miss Lillian 
Wood, Mechanic Street, Towanda, Penn., for reser- 
vations. Any desiring reservations at the Ward 
Hotel will find reasonable rates, within one block of the 
church. 
J.D. Herrick, Pastor. 
+6 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT RADIO ASSOCIATION 
—HOLLAND 

Station: PCJ. Frequency: 

Wavelength: 31.28M. 

Sunday, April 30: 9.35 p.m. Devotional talk. 

Wednesday, May 3: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” I. Van Eyck. Dr. G. Knuttel 
of the Hague Municipal Museum. 


Kiloeycles 9.950. 


Wednesday, May 10: 8.25 p. m., “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” IJ. Breughel. Dr. G. Knuttel. 

Sunday, May 14: 9.35 p. m., Devotional talk. 

Wednesday, May 17: 8.25 p. m. 
Dutch painting,” III. Rembrandt. 
tel. 

Wednesday, May 24: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” IV. Vincent van Gogh. Dr. 
G. Knuttel. 

Sunday, May 28: 9.35 p.m. Devotional talk. 

Times are given in E. S. T. 
2 


“Humanism in 
Dr. G. Knut- 


CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 

Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 

Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 

New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 

Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 
Twin beds, $5. 

Lafayette Hotel—16th and I S#rests, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 

Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 

Street, N. W. 

Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. 

Hamilton Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 
Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Ambassador Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 

Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 
Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 

Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 
Single room, $4. 


16th 


Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $8, $9, $10. 
Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $38, $3,50, $4. 

Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 
$2.50 and up. 


Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Fourth Universalist Society 
Central Park West at 76th Street, New York 


FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY, Minister 


All Visitors Welcome 


Sunday Services at 11 a. m. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Northwest 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Second Educational Seminar to Scandinavia, 


via England, July 6 to August 22 
With or Without University Credit 


Under direction of Prof. Lawrence Pasel 


St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 


Folder on Request 
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Crackling 


The teacher was trying to impress on 
the children how important had been the 
discovery of the law of gravitation. 

“Sir Isaac Newton was sitting on the 
ground looking at a tree. An apple fell on 
his head and from that he discovered 
gravitation. Just think, children,” she 
added, “‘isn’t that wonderful?” 

The inevitable small boy replied: 
“*Yes’m, an’ if he had been settin’ in school 
lookin’ at his books, he wouldn’t have dis- 


999 


covered nothin’.”—E xchange. 
nk 

Little Tommy had spent his first day at 
school. Mother was anxious to know how 
he had got on. 

“‘What did you learn, dear?” she asked. 

“Didn’t learn nothin’,’”’ came the dis- 
couraging reply. 

“Well, then, what did you do?”’ mother 
persisted. 

“Didn’t do nothin’. A woman wanted 
to know how to spell ‘dog,’ and I told her. 
That’s all.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

kan ck 

Boy: “‘And now, doctor, that I’ve told 
you I am going to marry Anne, there’s one 
thing I want to get off my chest.” 

Doctor: “You just tell me about it, my 
boy.” 

Boy: ‘‘A tattooed heart with the name 
Mabel on it.””-—Advance. 

* * 

A bricklayer working on top of a high 
building accidentally dropped a brick on 
the head of a passing colored boy. ‘‘Yo’ 
ought to be mo’ careful, Mister,” yelled 
the darky, ‘you made me bite my 
tongue.”’—Advance. 

* * 

Small Girl (to seven-year-old boy friend): 
“Oh, I think you’re lots better looking 
than your daddy.” 

Boy (true child of the motor era): 
“Well, I oughta be—I’m a later model.” — 
Advance. 

* * 

A mistress engaging a new maid said: 
“Mary, we have breakfast prompt at 
eight a.m.” 

New Maid: ‘All right, mum. If I ain’t 
down don’t yer wait!’’—Montreal Star. 

o* * 

“How long did it take you to learn to 
drive a motor-car?”’ : 

“Oh, three or four.” 

“Weeks?” 

“No, motor-cars.’”’—Chicago News. 

+.) oe 

Bix: ‘See here, what do you mean by go- 
ing around telling people I am a first-class 
idiot?” 

Dix: “TI didn’t say first-class.””—Port- 
land Oregonian. 

ee 

Friend: “I suppose when the earl visited 
you he brought his coronet along?” 

Mrs. Woodbee Swelle: “No, no, my 
dear—the earl plays the violin.””—Revere 
Budget. 
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